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Rubber in 1950— 


Year of Records and Changes 


WittiAM N. SMALL 


RUBBER DIVISION, 
NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY 


M AINTAINING ITS REPUTATION 
as a particularly unpredictable commod- 
ity, rubber gave one of its more startling 
performances in 1950. Whether the rec- 
ord consumption of new rubber, the soar- 
ing price of natural rubber, or the un- 
precedented volume of natural-rubber 
production was the most surprising fea- 
ture of the year’s activity, it would be 
difficult to say, but the chain of cause 
and effect was linked in that order. 

In the late months of 1949, a predic- 
tion that natural-rubber production 
would reach 1,850,000 long tons, that 
world new-rubber consumption (natural 
and synthetic) would approximate 
9.250,000 tons, with United States con- 
sumption alone nearly 1,250,000 tons, and 
that the New York spot price for rubber 
would touch 86 cents per pound and 
average 41 cents for the year, would have 
been deemed sheer fantasy. 


Late 1949 Brought Changes 


In September 1949, United States con- 
sumption was low, and there were fears 
of a further decline. World new-rubber 
consumption for 1950 was not expected 
to come close to 1,900,000 tons, and 
1,550,000 tons was considered a fairly 
optimistic estimate for natural-rubber 
production. With general-purpose syn- 
thetic rubber (GR-S) available at 18.5 
cents per pound, it seemed unlikely that 
the price of natural rubber would ex- 
ceed the 25 cents per pound which had 
been its limit since the war. Actually, 
the New York spot price for No. 1 ribbed 
smoked sheet averaged 17.6 cents in Sep- 
tember 1949, and had been below 20 cents 
since November 26, 1948. 

Things began to happen. Devalua- 
tion of foreign currencies played its part. 
The New York spot price drifted down 
from the 1814 cents it had climbed to 
just prior to devaluation to as low as 
164 cents on October 10, 1949, but this 
was less than the 30 percent drop in 
British and Dutch currencies. The price 
in the devalued currencies of the major 
natural-rubber producing countries in- 
creased to the average price of 1948, 
when output reached 1,525,000 tons, fur- 
nishing some immediate incentive to in- 
creased production. Indeed, output in 
the final quarter of 1949 amounted to 
405,000 tons, up to that time the second 
highest quarter of the postwar period. 

Meanwhile, with No. 1 sheet in the 
United States costing less than GR-S, 
and the grades used mainly by United 
States manufacturers selling at a con- 
siderable discount from No. 1 sheet, 
there had been a growing demand that 
the area for use of natural rubber be 
expanded by reducing the required use 
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of GR-S and butyl rubber in tires and 
tubes. This demand was reinforced by 
pleas from countries producing natural 
rubber whose market in the United 
States had been reduced by the declining 
total consumption. Rubber is the great- 
est dollar earner for the sterling bloc. 


Heavy Demand Reduces Stock 


The Rubber Order, as amended Sep- 
tember 26, 1949, permitted a consider- 
able increase in the use of natural 
rubber. Manufacturers quickly imple- 
mented the order, for in the transporta- 
tion segment of the industry, the part 
devoted to the manufacture of tires, 
tubes, camelback, and tire repair mate- 
rials, the ratio of natural-rubber con- 
sumption to total natural plus GR-S 
consumption rose to 68 percent in the 
last quarter of 1849 from 61.1 percent in 
the third quarter, and total natural-rub- 
ber consumption was the highest since 
the second quarter of 1948. 

Natural-rubber stocks available to in- 
dustry in the United States declined 
sharply in the first 9 months of 1949, 
but consumption declined also, and al- 
though the statistical position was tight- 
ening, the New York spot pric? moved 
within fairly narrow limits. From June 
through November, except for 3 weeks 
before devaluation and 1 weex after- 
ward, the price held within one-half 
cent of 16% cents. 

Cctober figures, which became avail- 
able around the first of December, 


showed that stocks had dipped to 91,000 
tons. Since consumption of natural had 
jumped 7,000 tons to 51,000 tons in Octo- 
ber, stocks represented only 1.8 months’ 
supply, a very low figure. Suggesting 
the imminence of an uptrend, total new- 
rubber consumption in October was close 
to the corresponding 1948 figure for the 
first time in 6 months. Manufacturers’ 
stocks of automotive tires on October 31 
were at the lowest level in 21 months, 
and needed replenishing, pointing to in- 
creased rubber consumption in coming 
months. The New York price moved up- 
ward in December, ending the year at 
1846 cents. 

Early in 1950 rubber-consumption fig- 
ures for November 1949 became avail- 
able, showing a continuation of the 
October level. December figures were to 
show the same level, and, for the first 
time, an increase over the corresponding 
1948 figure. The recession was past. 

Now the automobile industry was be- 
ginning its greatest production year in 
history, with the accompanying tremen- 
dous demand for original equipment 
tires and tubes, and numerous other rub- 
ber products ranging from foam rubber 
cushioning and fan belts to rubber mats 
and window strips. And following the 
automobile industry, industrial produc- 
tion as a whole was moving into high 
gear, increasing the demand for the 
thousands of rubber products used 
throughout the economy. 


U. S. Consumption High 


United States rubber consumption 
moved up sharply in January 1950, and 
the daily rate increased in February. 
March new-rubber consumption, at 
98,500 tons, was the highest in 26 months, 
and consumption of natural passed the 
60,000-ton mark for the first time since 
1941. Foreign consumption, excluding 





Production in a United States rubber factory. 











A rubber grader examines rubber in dry- 
ing room at washing plant, Manaus, 
Brazil. 


Russia, ran ahead of the corresponding 
quarter of any previous year. World 
production of both natural and synthetic 
lagged behind consumption in the first 
quarter of 1950, and stocks declined. 
The New York price of natural inched 
up from an average of 18.4 cents in Jan- 
uary to 19.9 cents in March. In April, 
rising promptly after reports of political 
troubles in Indonesia, it averaged 23.7 
cents, and at the time of the Rubber 
Study Group meeting in Brussels in 
early May, it had climbed to 26 cents, 
the highest since 1937. 

On May 6, following the Study Group 
meeting, at which production and con- 
sumption figures for the first quarter of 
1950 became available, the Group esti- 
mates for 1950 were released. Natural- 
rubber production for 1950 was estimated 
at 1,605,000 long tons, and world new- 
rubber consumption at 1,925,000 tons, 
including 1,465,000 tons of natural. 
United States new-rubber consumption 
was placed at 1,025,000 tons, including 
600,000 tons of natural. 

The Group estimates indicated that by 
the end of the year supplies of natural 
would be adequate, but the large United 
States consumption figure for March, 
together with weekly tire production fig- 
ures for April, made it apparent that the 
consumption estimate for the United 
States, made before these figures were 
available, was too low. In 3 months the 
United States had consumed 29.6 percent 
of the natural and 27.4 percent of the 
total new-rubber estimated for the whole 
year. 


Production and Prices 
Continue to Rise 


Faced with continuously rising nat- 
ural-rubber prices, manufacturers be- 
gan to use an increasing proportion of 
synthetic, the trend first showing in 
March. Production of Government 
GR-S and butyl, which had been sch2d- 
uled at a much reduced rate to fit earlier 
estimates of demand, was increased by 
stepping up output in operating units 
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and by opening idle units in operating 
plants, but GR-S expansion was ham- 
pered by difficulties in procuring ample 
supplies of styrene. The demand for 
GR-S increased faster than the supply, 
and stocks, which had been relatively 
high, declined. Output of privately pro- 
duced synthetic was also stepped up. 
Total output of synthetic in the United 
States was increased from 27,808 tons in 
January to 38,569 tons in June. Imports 
from Canada averaged more than 2,200 
tons per month in this period. 

Because of the rising cost of rubber, 
the prices of both passenger-car tires 
and truck and bus tires were increased 
several times in early 1950. Buying of 
replacement tires occurred at a greater 
than seasonal rate in anticipation of 
further price increases. This, in turn, 
result2:d in higher tire production and, 
of course, in increased rubber consump- 
tion. Another factor in the high con- 
sumption of new rubber was the rela- 
tively low consumption of reclaimed 
rubber. Percentage use of .reclaim in 
1949 fell to the lowest level in years and 
this low level continued through August 
1950. 

Total new-rubber consumption in the 
United States soared to a new high of 
110,200 tons in May, and to another new 
high of 111,900 tons in June. Consump- 
tion in the United Kingdom and foreign 
countries as a whole was at the highest 
level in history. Stocks in consuming 
countries continued to decline, the 
squeeze strengthened, and the price of 
natural rubber continued to rise, the 
New York price having averaged 28.4 
cents in May and 30.8 cents in June. 

The price had reached a 33-cent level 
in early June when the State Depart- 
ment announced that unduly high prices 
would certainly result in United States 
action adverse to the long-term inter- 
ests of those concerned with natural 
rubber. The price dropped to a 28~-29 
cent level for 2 weeks, but when the 
North Korean attack started prices 
moved up again. 

With prices in producing countries 
higher than in the large production years 
of 1941 and 1948, output of natural rub- 
ber in the seasonally low first quarter 
was 372,500 tons, exceeding even the first 
quarter of the record year 1941 by prob- 
ably 10,000 tons. Further stimulated by 
prices averaging more than 40 percent 
higher in the second quarter than in the 
first, output rose to a record 160,000 tons 
in June, and a record 450,000 tons in the 
quarter. 

Events in Korea served to quicken the 
tempo. Many users of passenger-car 
and truck and bus tires, mindful of the 
tight restrictions of World War II, 
stocked up. This, together with the un- 
precedented original equipment demand, 
depleted manufacturers’ inventories de- 
spite record tire production. Industrial 
production soared to new heights, in- 
creasing the already high demand for 
industrial rubber items, such as belting, 
hose, and packing. And larger wage and 
salary payments expanded the demand 
for household rubker products. 


Synthetic Plants Reactivated 
In prompt reaction to Korea, the Gov- 


ernment moved to reactivate standby 
synthetic-rubber plants. Authorizations 





were made in July and September to 
bring annual capacity to 760,000 tons of 
GR-S and 75,000 tons of butyl. The 
private producers of neoprene took Steps 
to increase capacity to 60,000 tons. Py. 
vate production capacity for N-type jg 


placed at 20,000 tons, and for S-type at | 
The total of 920,000 tons | 


5,000 tons. 
scheduled to be in production in June 
1951, compares with a January 1950 ap. 
nual rate of only 333,000 tons, and a July 
1950 annual rate of 525,000 tons. Ip 
December, this had advanced to a rate 
of 625,000 tons. 

Reactivation of synthetic-rubber 
plants is not a matter of pushing but. 
tons. There are numerous and formidg. 
ble problems. Feedstocks must be 
scheduled. Clean-up and repair, re. 
placement of machinery, the procuring 
of new equipment, and the training of 
new crews all are necessary preliminar- 


ies. The vicissitudes of weather and fire | 


have to be overcome. In a period of 
material and manpower shortages, al] 


these add up to months of strenuoys 


effort. 

A high record output by Indonesian 
natives enabled natural-rubber produc. 
tion to reach another new high of 505. 
000 tons in the third quarter of 1950. 
October output was a staggering 180,000 
tons. In November it eased down to 
162,500 tons, but may have increased 
again in December by perhaps 15,009 
tons. 


Natural-Rubber Situation 


World production of natural rubber 
outdistanced apparent consumption by 
an estimated 125,000 tons in the 5-month 
period July—November. Purchases for 
China, however, increased out of all pro- 
portion to possible consumption, and | 
there were additions to Government 
stockpiles and to stocks afloat; conse- 
quently natural-rubber stocks available 
to industry in the United States con- | 
tinued to decline. The threat to South- | 
east Asian rubber sources inherent in | 
Chinese aggression in Korea was appar- 
ent. The New York price rose steadily 
from 30%4 cents on July 3 to 64% cents 

(Continued on p. 25) 


A guayulero with an armful of Mexican 


guayule. The shrub is carried on the 
backs of burrors to a central camp 
where it will be packed into bales an 
shipped to refineries. 
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Hand-Made Laces From India 
Offered for Export 


Laces made by inmates of the Blind, Deaf 
& Dumb Institute, “The Priory,’’ Cathedral 
Pp. O., Madras 6, India, are offered for export 
to the United States. 

A set of samples of the types of laces avail- 
able, together with a price list, may be ob- 
tained on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Equipment for North 
Cairo Power Plant 


A notice recently issued by the Director 
General of the Electricity and Gas Admin- 
istration, Ministry of Public Works, Cairo, 
Egypt, indicates that the period for sub- 
mission of bids covering extension of the 
Cairo North Power Station has been extended 
until March 10, 1951. The project consists 
of supplying and erecting one turbo-alter- 
nator set of 20,000- to 30,000-kilowatt ca- 
pacity, together with boilers, switchgear, 
auxiliaries, and necessary buildings. 

Copies of specifications and supplements 
thereto may be obtained from the Egyptian 
Embassy, 2310 Decatur Place NW., Washing- 
ton 8, D. C. 


Additional Imports From 
U. S. Authorized by Germany 


Purther allocations of foreign exchange for 
imports of various commodities from the 
United States have been approved by the Im- 
port Advisory Committee, in Frankfurt-am- 
Main, Germany. The listing below indicates 
amounts of allocations, commodities to be 
purchased, and names of German importers 
receiving the allocations: 


CE . $500, 000 
Importer: DEGUSSA, Frank- 
furt-am-Main. 
Oregon pine deckings and planks_ 
Importers: 
D. A. Homann, Mo- 
enchebergstrasse 
13, Hamburg 1__- $87,715 
F. A. Sohst, Lange 
Nuehren 9-11, 
Hamburg 1_____-- 
Subminiatur valves 
Importer: Fa 
Stuttgart. 


136, 040 


Cc. Lorenz AC., 


Greece To Auction Sunken 
Passenger Boat for Salvage 


The auctioning of a former Italian passen- 
ger boat, Francesco Morisini, sunk in Salon- 
ika Harbor, is to be held by the Greek 
Government. The vessel is said to be 2,423 
tons gross. 

Sealed bids will be received until February 
21, 1951, by the Hellenic Organization for 
Salvaging Shipwrecks, Piraeus, Greece. 
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Netherlands Firm Has 
Threefold Trade- 


Development Plan 


“Interpro,” a consulting engineering and 
designing office in the Netherlands, which 
controls a firm manufacturing bicycle mo- 
tors (Motorenfabriek ‘“Pluvier”), desires to 


———— 


ee ill 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


investigate the following possibilities: (1) 
Participation by American manufacturing 
concerns in Netherlands industries, particu- 
larly with regard to motors; (2) manufacture 
under license in the United States of special 
stationary and outboard motors developed by 
Interpro; and (3) export of such motors, as 
well as bicycle motors, to the United States. 

The manager of Interpro, W. Jansen, plans 
to come to the United States during March 





trade contacts. 


Intelligence Branch. 


undertaken with these firms. 


Agar-Agar: 25. 

Air-Conditioning Equipment: 32. 
Alcoholic Beverages: 13. 
Automotive Accessories: 50. 
Broomcorn: 19. 

Carpets: 29 

Casings: 49. 

Chemicals: 5, 44, 45. 

Clothing and Accessories: 18. 
Cordage and Twine: 20. 

Dental Supplies: 2, 6. 

Electrical Equipment: 44. 

Farm Equipment: 3. 

Feathers (Ostrich): 33. 

Fish Products: 34. 

Flooring Materials: 35. 
Foodstuffs: 4, 19, 23, 28, 34, 45, 47. 
General Merchandise: 45. 
Glassware: 54. 

Handicraft Articles: 12, 17. 
Industrial Plants: 53. 

Leather Goods: 10. 

Lumber Products: 1. 

Machinery and Accessories: 16, 56. 
Marking Devices: 42. 

Medicinal Products: 19, 38, 51. 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 

Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other de- 
scriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should acquaint themselves with these conditions before entering into 
correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading conditions in 
the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 
World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in Japan, and may be obtained upon 
request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Commerce, 
or through the Field Offices listed on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Additional information 


Metal Products: 2, 11, 31, 39. 
Novelties: 19. 

Nursery Equipment: 21. 
Office Supplies and Equipment: 32, 40. 
Oils: 9, 45. 

Optical Goods: 24, 26. 
Parchment Skins: 27. 
Pharmaceuticals: 38. 
Photographic Supplies: 14, 24, 26. 
Plastic Products: 46. 
Professional Instruments: 8. 
Raw Materials: 41, 56. 
Refrigerators: 52. 

Seeds and Bulbs: 19, 28, 30. 
Smoker's Supplies: 17. . 
Sporting Goods: 55. 

Stones (Monument): 32. 
Surgical Instruments: 8, 36. 
Surveying Instruments: 26. 
Textiles: 15, 29, 39. 

Tobacco (Leaf): 48. 

Toilet Articles: 22, 31. 

Tools: 377. 

Toys: 21. 

Welding Apparatus: 4. 














or April of this year, at which time he will 
have drafts and samples with him. Mean- 
while, he would like to establish preliminary 
contacts prior to his arrival and invites cor- 


respondence to be addressed to Interpro, 
N. V., 15-17 Oranjestraat, The Hague, 
Netherlands. 


Iran’s Ministry of Health 
Urgently Requires DDT 


Iran’s Ministry of Health urgently requests 
quotations on 100 to 250 tons of DDT 100 
percent technical, to be supplied in minimum 
monthly quantities of 40 tons. This product 
is required in connection with the Ministry’s 
Malaria Control Program. 

Interested suppliers are invited to cable 
offers direct to the Ministry of Health, Teh- 
ran, Iran. 


Equipment for Thai 
Irrigation Project 


The Royal Thai Irrigation Department, 
Ministry of Agriculture, in Bangkok, Thai- 
land, has issued specifications covering the 
Chainat Irrigation Project, on which bids 
to supply a variety of equipment will be ac- 
cepted until February 25, 151. 

A set of these documents, which includes 
general specifications, summary, invitation 
for bids, blueprints of the Chao Phya River 
Dam, and specifications for dragline, trac- 
tors, motor pumps, batching plant, portable 
air compressors, pile-driver frames, tipping 
wagons, cranes, generating sets, vibrators, 
launches, trucks, and tools, may be obtained 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Bids may be sent to the Commercial 
Attaché, U. S. Embassy, Bangkok, Thailand, 
for transmittal to the Royal Thai Irrigation 
Department. 


Ceylon in Market 
for Silica Sand 


American suppliers of silica sand for the 
manufacture of glass are invited by the 
Government of Ceylon to submit quotations, 
giving full details of composition, particu- 
larly the percentages of metallic oxides pres- 
ent and the graded size. 

Quotations should be addressed to the Em- 
bassy of Ceylon, 2148 Wyoming Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


Import Opportunities 


1. Canada—Fennia Ltd. (manufacturer’s 
agent), 1410 Stanley Street, Montreal, Que- 
bec, offers on an outright-sale basis wooden 
crates in shooks, equivalent to 10,000,000 feet 
of lumber, stated to be fifth and better grade, 
and according to customer's specifications. 
Inspection available anywhere by qualified 
independent inspector at purchaser’s expense. 

2. Denmark—Metalstpberiet “Secure” 
(manufacturer), Gasvaerksvej 8, Copenhagen 
V, offers on an outright-sale basis tin-base 
casting alloy suitable for dental use. The 
metal alloy is reportedly scientifically com- 
posed, with added elements of silver, cad- 
mium, and bismuth, specified as Sn95Ag; and 
is said to have been tested and approved by 
dentists for use in inlays and restorations. 
Firm requests shipping instructions. Sample 
plates, perforated and roughly cast, available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

3. Denmark—-Karl Mpller, Maskinfabrik 
(manufacturer), Nagbel pr. Lunderskov, 
offers on an outright-sale basis from stock 
8,000 to 10,000 farm wagon wheels and arzles, 
made of finest Swedish steel. Monthly pro- 
duction available: 5,000 units. As firm has 
had no previous experience in shipping to 
the United States, it would appreciate any 
instructions that buyer might consider ap- 
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propriate. Price information, which includes 
quotations on 16’ steel-plate wheel, hub 
with axle and brake, hub with axle for 
trucks, and hub and axle without brake, may 
be obtained from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

4. Denmark—Arne Nielsen Mfg. Co. (ex- 
port merchant), Vestergade 28, Odense, offers 
on an outright-sale basis high-quality Danish 
blue cheese, in monthly quantities of 10 to 
20 metric tons. All Danish export cheese 
subject to Government inspection. 

5. Denmark—SkKanacid A/S (manufac- 
turer’s sole export representative), Heller- 
upvej 19, Copenhagen Hellerup, offers to ex- 
port and seeks agent for 100 tons daily of 
washed whiting, oven-dried, dry-ground, and 
bolted putty whiting. Specifications: Sieve 
test, 99.985 percent pas. sieve A. S. T. M. No. 
170; and 99.967 percent pas. sieve A. S. T. M. 
No. 230. Analysis: Calcium carbonate CaCo,, 
92.0 to 95.0 percent; calcium metasilicate 
CaSiO,, 4.41 to 7.36 percent; magnesis MgO, 
0.01 to 0.14 percent; iron oxide, 0.2 percent; 
water, 0.3 percent. Inspection available at 
buyer’s expense for small quantities; over 
100 tons at seller’s expense. Shipped in 50- 
kilogram, 5-layer paper bags. 

6. Denmark—The Zenith Works (Ap- 
paratfabriken Zenith), (manufacturer and 
wholesaler), Kirkebjerg Alle 90, Glostrup, 
(P. O. Box 236, Copenhagen V), offers on an 
outright-sale basis high-quality dental sup- 
plies, such as equipment, burs, instruments, 
and sundries. 

7. France—Aschenbrenner et Cie. 
facturer), 19 Rue Carnot, Saint-Claude 
(Jura), offers on an outright-sale basis 
smoking pipes with sculptured bowls, avail- 
able in 30 different models with images of 
Lincoln, F. D. Roosevelt, the Pope, Napoleon, 
and others. Quality stated to be high grade. 

8. France—Etablissements A. M. I.-Appli- 
cations Mécaniques Industrielles (manufac- 
turer), 13, Villa Saint-Michel, Paris 18, offers 
on an outright-sale basis excellent-quality 
hypodermic needles. Samples obtainable 
from French firm on request. Correspon- 
dence in French preferred. 

9. France—Huileries Francaises, Mr. Alex- 
ander Gauvin, Agent (broker), 20 rue Gal- 
vani, Paris 17, has available for export 500 
tons of crude or refined rapeseed (colza) oil, 
according to specifications; 1,000 tons avail- 
able for shipment within next 3 months. 
Inspection certificate from Société Générale 
de Surveillance, 20 Avenue de 1l’Opera, Paris 
2, France. 

10. France—La Peau de Pore (manufac- 
turer), 2 bis, rue Caumartin, Paris 9, wishes 
to export and seeks agent for highest-quality 
pigskin luggage, handbags, office equipment, 
and picture frames. 

11. France—Usines et Acieries de Sambre 
et Meuse (manufacturer), Jeumont (Nord), 
(commercial office at 45 Avenue Marceau, 
Paris 16, France), wishes to establish direct 
contact with potential American consumers 
(end users), rather than intermediaries, of 
carbon and alloy-steel ingots. The company 
is reported to have no rolling mill and can- 
not supply finished products but has four 
electric furnaces and one open-hearth fur- 
nace and states that it can supply ingots of 
any weight from 600 pounds to 6 tons at the 
rate of 225 tons a month of electric furnace 
steel and 280 tons a month of open-hearth 
steel. It prefers to supply chromium molyb- 
denum, chromium nickel molybdenum, or 
stainless steel. 

12. Germany—Erhard & Soehne A. G.,, 
Metall- u. Silberwarenfabrik (manufac- 
turer), Schwaebisch Gmuend/Wttbg., desires 
to export and seeks agent for a variety of 
brass handicraft articles. Set of illustrated 
pages and price information (in German) 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

13. Germany—Fuchs & Co. (wholesaler), 
1 Rindertanzstrasse, Trier (Mosel), offers to 
export and seeKs qualified agent for Mosel, 
Saar, and Ruwer wines. 


(manu- 





14. Germany—-Walter Grabig G. m. b. 3. 
(manufacturer), 14 Sonnenau, Hamburg, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for high. 
quality photographic chemicals, including 
negative, paper, document, X-ray, and spe. 
cial developers; photo varnishes; film cement: 
film cleaner, and flashlight powder, in smal] 
bags and tins. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre. 
pared. 

15. Germany—Henschke & Co. Haensel. 
Rosshaar (manufacturer), 5 Susettestrasge 
Hamburg-Altoona, offers on an outright-sale 
basis horsehair and goat-hair interlinings for 
manufacturers of ready-made suits, approx. 
imately 100,000 meters monthly. Quality 
according to patterns sent by German firm to 
interested buyers. Shipping 
required. 


World Trade Directory Report being pre. | 


pared. 


16. Germany—Wachter & Rieger (whole. 
saler and commission merchant), 1 Lenbach. 





2 neem tae 


instructions 


platz, Munich 2, Bavaria, has available for | 


export the following: (1) 


sions; (2) power transmission 


Power transmis. | 
universal | 


joints; and (3) four-cycle, air-cooled gaso. | 


line engines. Production capacity for item 
(3), 3,000 engines a month. Price informa- 
tion and illustrated literature (in German) 
for item (3) available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. §. 


Department of Commerce, Washington 25, | 


D. C. 
17. India—Johansen and Co. Ltd. (ex. 
porter), College Road, Srinagar, Kashmir, 


offers to export handicrafts of papier méaché, 
wood carvings, and turquoise ware. Large 
stocks are not carried, as firm prefers to have 
merchandise made after receipt of buyer's 
order. Prices and detailed list of items 
available may be obtained from the Commer. 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

18. Ireland—Finbarr Knitting Co. Ltd 
(manufacturer), 79 South Main Street, Cork, 
offers on an outright-sale basis knitted gar- 
ments of botany wool, including ladies’ 
sweaters, lumber jackets, cardigans, and 
men’s pull-overs and cardigans, according to 
requirements of importer. Shipping instruc- 
tions as to packing units requested by firm, 
as it has not previously exported its products. 

19. Italy—Loris Bernini (exporter and im- 
porter), 9 Scali d’Azeglio, Leghorn, desires 
to export and seeks agent for novelties of 
alabaster, Florentine mosaic, crystal, and 
sculptured wood; medicinal and aromatic 
herbs; origanon; onions; garlic; broomcorn 
for the manufacture of brooms; juniper ber- 
ries; coriander seeds; and fruits in brine. 
Specific instructions concerning 
shipping, and regulations relating to United 
States imports requested by firm. 

20. Italy—Corderia Nazionale Di Attilio 
Pinelli (manufacturer of cordage, twine, and 
string for industrial, agricultural, and naval 
purposes), Via Gramsci 51—55 r, Genoa, offers 
to export and seeks agent for first-grade 
hemp, manila, and sisal yarn, cordage, and 
twine. Daily quantity available for export: 
cordage, 14,000 kilograms; twine, 2,000 kilo- 
grams; and yarn, 4,000 kilograms. Goods maj 
be inspected prior to shipment at expense 
of purchaser; if large shipments are involved, 
the seller would bear the expense. It is sug- 
gested that potential United States pu 
chasers give any pertinent instructions # 
to packing, shipments, and United State 
import requirements. 

21. Italy—Ditta Raffaele Giordani (manv 
facturer and exporter), 52 Via Nicolo dell’ 
Arca, Bologna, wishes to export and seek 
United States agent (excluding California), 
for baby carriages and children’s toys, it 
cluding tricycles, bicycles, and pedal-oper 
ated toy cars. Illustrated literature for the 
carriages (in Italian) and the toys (in Eng 
lish) available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. ¢. 
Please indicate specifically which pamphlet 
is desired. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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92. Italy—A. Niggi & C. (manufacturer of 
perfumery and toiletries), Via Diano Cal- 
derina 1, Imperia, offers to export first-qual- 
ity toiletries and perfumery, such as 
lavender water “Coldinava,” lotions, face 
cream, shampoo powders, and hair oils, 
quantity equivalent of $10,000. It is sug- 
gested that potential United States im- 
porters give pertinent instructions as to 
packing, shipping, and import requirements. 

23. Italy—S. A. C. I. E. R.—Industria Dol- 
ciaria e Alimentare (manufacturer and ex- 
porter), 57 Via Casarino, Albisola Capo (Sa- 
yona), wishes to export and seeks agent 
(specially for New York and San Francisco), 
for first-quality food products, including 
candied fruit, fruit in brine and liquor, chut- 
ney, fruit in sirup, and spaghetti. Monthly 
quantities available for export: Candied 
fruit, 70 tons; fruit in brine, 100 tons; fruit 
in sirup, 10 tons; fruit in liquor, 5 tons; 
fruit chutney, 25 tons; and spaghetti, 50 
tons. Inspection available at factory by 
representative of purchaser at latter’s ex- 
pense. 


24. Japan—T. Kimura Shokai (exporter, 
importer, manufacturer, commission agent), 
P. O. Box Kyobashi 35, Tokyo, is interested 
in exporting all types of binoculars and 
cameras and accessories. 


25. Japan—Taisei Trading Co., Ltd. (Over- 
seas Department) (exporter and importer), 
No. 9 Takashima-dori 1-chome, Nishi-ku, 
Yokohama, wishes to contact interested im- 
porters of agar-agar. Quality: Kobe strips 
No. 1 (new crop); quantity: 50,000 pounds. 
Tentative price quotation may be obtained 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

26. Japan—Tokyo Optical Trading Co., 
Ltd. (exporter and manufacturer’s repre- 
sentative), No. 6, 4-Chome, Kudan, Chi- 
yoda-ku, Tokyo, desires to contact reliable 
New York importers of microscopes, binocu- 
lars, cameras, surveying instruments, and 
lenses. 

27. Netherlands—N. Elzas & Zonen (man- 
ufacturer), Borculo, has available for export 
parchment skins suitable for calligraphic 
work, lampshades, and bookbinding. There 
follows a description of the four types of 
skins offered: (1) “Regina’’ white goatskin, 
grade I, for bookbinding or diplomas, aver- 
age sheet 7 to 10 square feet; (2) thin white 
calfskin, grade I, for diplomas or bookbind- 
ing, average sheet 5 square feet; (3) raw 
calfskin for lampshades, average size 12 
square feet per sheet; (4) pigskin for lamp- 
shades, average size 6 to 8 square feet per 
sheet. Price quotations c. i. f. New York 
and samples of each type of skin available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. Please specify 
type of skin on which information is desired. 

28. Netherlands—Pieter K. Kooiman (ex- 
port merchant), Enkhuizen, offers on an out- 
right-sale basis a variety of dried vegetables, 
and a complete assortment of garden and 
flower seeds and flower bulbs. Inspection 
available as follows: Vegetables, by buyer in 
an American laboratory; seeds, by the official 
inspection service, Nederlandse Algemene 
Keuringsdienst voor Groentezaden (Nether- 
lands General Inspéction Service for Vege- 
table Seeds); and bulbs, by the inspection 
service of the Phytopathological Service, 
Wageningen, Netherlands. Special packing 
and marking regulations taken into consid- 
tration by firm. Detailed list of vegetables 
May be obtained from the Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

29. Netherlands—H. Ploegman  (whole- 
saler, export-commission merchant), 21 Van 
Hasseltkade, Maastricht, offers on an out- 
tight-sale basis completely finished cotton 
tablecloths (4 feet 8 inches by 5 feet 8 
inches); jacquard velours (4 feet 4 inches 
wide); jute webbing for chairs; and cotton 
carpets (5 feet 4 inches by 8 feet). Potential 
United States buyers requested to give in 
detail any special shipping requirements. 


February 12, 1951 


30. Netherlands—D. van der Ploeg Seed 
Growers Inc. (grower, importer, exporter, 
wholesaler), P. O. Box 3, Zwijndrecht, offers 
on ané outright-sale basis good-quality 
vegetable, flower, and agricultural seeds. 
Delivery of the various kinds of seeds are 
available during respective seasons. 

31. Norway—A/S Merkantil Agentur (ex- 
port merchant), 5 Klingenberggaten, Oslo, 
offers on an outright-sale basis hair curlers, 
made of aluminum with tinned wire and 
hardened steel spring, ranging from 3 to 4 
inches in length. Quantity available accord- 
ing to model number: (1) No. 1055 (large 
curls), 720 dozen; (2) No. 955 (medium 
curls) , 6,000 dozen; (3) No. 855 (small curls), 
1,200 dozen; and (4) No. 47 (wave clip), 360 
dozen. Price information on each type and 
illustrated leaflet (in Norwegian) available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25,D.C. Sample of each 
type of curler available on a loan basis from 
this office on specific request as to type 
desired. 

32. Sweden—AB Industrius (exporter 
only), St. Nygatan 35, Malm6, offers to export 
the following: (1) zone generators (air- 
conditioning apparatus), suitable for fresh- 
ening smoky and bad air, and prevention of 
infectious diseases; (2) first-class monu- 
ment and building stones of Swedish black 
granite; (3) inexpensive ball-point pens, 
made of plastic with SKF balls and good fin- 
ish, approximately 35,000 pens a week; (4) 
welding apparatus and fittings, reportedly a 
new type and stated to be an improvement 
over other types. Firm would consider ap- 
pointing buying agent for the ozone genera- 
tors (item 1). 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

33. Union of South Africa—Wilck Brothers 
(Pty.) Ltd. (importer, wholesaler, and retail 
merchants), P. O. Box 158, Oudtshoorn, Cape 
Province, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for good average-quality ostrich feathers of 
all types, usually sold by specification. 


Export Opportunities 


34. Belgium—S. A. Huitieres Halewijck & 
Co. (importer, exporter, wholesaler), 145 
avenue de 1l’Avant-Port, Ostende, desires 
purchase quotations c. i. f. Antwerp (United 
States dollars) for frozen salmon and fresh 
bluepoint oysters. 

35. Belgium—Hygenic Flooring Co., N. V. 
(importer, retailer, wholesaler, manufac- 
turer), 198 Kroonstraat, Borgerhout, Ant- 
werp, is in the market for best-quality 
plastic, rubber, linoleum, cork, and asphalt 
flooring and _ staircase facing materials. 
Quote prices c. i. f. Antwerp (Belgian 
francs). 

36. Belgium—Karl Van Houdt (importer, 
retailer, wholesaler), 77 rue Neuve, Kontich- 
Antwerp, wishes purchase quotations (f. 0. b. 
factory) and seeKs agency for best-quality 
surgical instruments for doctors, surgeons, 
and hospitals. Correspondence in French 
preferred. 

37. Canada—Ottawa Welding Supplies 
(distributor), 8 Chamberlain, Ottawa, de- 
sires purchase quotations for small tools, 
such as grinding wheels. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

38. Egypt—Vitta & Co. (importing distrib- 
utors and manufacturer’s agent), 10 Zaki 
Street, Cairo, wishes purchase quotations 
and seeks agency for pharmaceutical special- 
ties, biologicals, and vitamins. Firm desires 
to contact manufacturers only, and not ex- 
porters. 

39. Italy—Ditta Raffaele Giordani (manu- 
facturer), 52 Via Nicol6é dell’Arca, Bologna, 
wishes to receive quotations for oilcloth and 
iron and steel tubes for the manufacture of 
handles. 

40. Japan—Morimoto & Co. (importer and 
wholesale dealer of office machines and ap- 
pliances), 26 Dojimanaka 1-Chome, Kitaku, 
Osaka, wishes to contact New York City firms 


exporting typewriters and other office equip- 
ment. Firm requests catalogs and indicates 
it will forward postage for same. 

41. Luxrembourg—Mondia S. A. (importing 
distributor, manufacturer’s agent, and com- 
mission merchant), 12 Rue Poincaré, Lux- 
embourg, is in the market for wood cellu- 
lose for paper products. Correspondence in 
French or German preferred. 

42. Netherlands—Stempelfabrieken J. D. 
Posthumus N. V. (importing distributor and 
manufacturer), 295 Singl, Amsterdam, de- 
sires purchase quotations for standard-qual- 
ity marking devices, preferably the fountain- 
pen type. 

43. Sweden—Yngve Van Reis & Co. (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, agent, and com- 
mission merchant), 34 Vasagatan, Goteborg, 
is most anxious to contact American manu- 
facturers of sodium hydro sulfite, suitable 
for bleaching purposes. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

44. Union of South Africa—Fluorescent 
Sales, Ltd. (importer, wholesaler, retailer, 
exporter, and manufacturer), P. O. Box 4990, 
Johannesburg, will purchase directly control 
gear for fluorescent-lighting fixtures. 


Agency Opportunities 


45. Belgium—Bexib, S. P. R. L. (importer, 
exporter, sales agent), Zand 17-19, Antwerp, 
seeks agency for chemical products, animal 
and vegetable oils, preserves, soya lecithine, 
and general merchandise. Price quotations 
to be c. i. f. Antwerp. 

46. Canada—tLloyd-Grant Sales Corpora- 
tion (importing distributor), 393 Mount 
Pleasant Road, Toronto, Ontario, wishes to 
obtain agency for plastic products other 
than plastic place mats, coasters, and shower 
curtains, which lines firm is presently han- 
dling. 

47. Denmark—Carl Lange & Co. (agent, im- 
porter, and exporter of all types of canned 
goods and related lines), St. Kongensgade 
110, Copenhagen K, desires to represent in 
Denmark a first-class packer and exporter 
of California dried fruits. Specifications: 
prunes in 1214-kilogram cartons; prunes in 
48-pound cartons; seedless raisins, fancy or 
choice, in 12%-kilogram cartons; dried 
apricots in 12%4-kilogram cartons; dried 
peaches, pears, apples, and mixed fruits in 
124 -kilogram cartons. 

48. England—Brooks & Bohm Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler), 90 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, London, S. W. 1, seeks 
agency for all varieties of leaf tobacco for 
the United Kingdom and Continent of Eu- 
rope. 

49. Germany—Richard Schumann (im- 
porting distributor) Schlachthaus, Feld- 
strasse, Hamburg, wishes to obtain agency 
for all types and varieties of sausage casings, 
including hog and sheep of standard grades. 

World Trade Directory Report being rre- 
pared. 

50. Indonesia—N. V. Schulhof, Munro and 
Co., Ltd., 36 Djalan Sarkara (P. O. Box 164), 
Surabaya, desires to act as manufacturer’s 
agent for automotive accessories. Firm has 
recently established a department for han- 
dling such items. 

51. Italy—Farmaceutici Genovesi-FARGE 
(manufacturer and sales agent handling 
medicinal products and pharmaceutical 
specialties), 1 Via Mylius, Genoa, seeks 
agency for medicinal specialties of all types. 

52. Mozambique—Joao Guterriero Do Quen- 
tal (importing distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent, and commission merchant), Avenida 
da Republica 55-59, Lourenco Marques, 
wishes to obtain agency for electric, non- 
electric and kerosene refrigerators, in sizes of 
4, 6, and 8 cubic feet. 


Foreign Visitors 


53. Norway—Haakon J. Bjgrum, represent- 
ing H. Bjgrum (producer of various types of 
minerals), 6b Tordenskjoldsgate, Oslo, is 


(Continued on p. 24) 
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Aden 


FUEL Prices Up; FLour Import CONTROL 
EXTENDED; OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


The price of fuel for bunkering operations 
at Aden has been raised since the previously 
reported increase of May 21, 1950. Fuel oil 
for bunkering is now quoted by one oil com- 
pany at 125.6 shillings ($17.62) per imperial 
ton, representing an increase of 9 shillings 
($1.31). Diesel oil and gas oil have been in- 
creased 19 shillings ($2.76) per ton to 181.6 
shillings and 221 shillings, respectively. 
These prices are so-called “spot’’ prices, 
available to any ship using the harbor. Spe- 
cial prices for contractual bunkering serv- 
ices, representing reductions from _ spot 
prices, are considered confidential by the 
companies involved. Prices of fuel for 
bunkering purposes are not Government- 
controlled. 

The retail price of gasoline for motor ve- 
hicles, which is under Government control, 
has also been increased slightly. 

In view of the fact that stocks of flour 
bought under the International Wheat 
Agreement have lasted considerably longer 
than was originally anticipated, and that, as 
a result, the price of flour to the consumer 
has been kept down, it has been decided, with 
the concurrence of the Aden Trade Advisory 
Board, to continue to the end of the current 
crop year—i. e., July 31, 1951—the system by 
which Government is the sole importer of 
flour. 

Effective from November 23, 1950, Switzer- 
land and Western Germany have been added 
to the list of some 25 countries (the United 
Kingdom, British Dominions, most of West- 
ern Europe, and Scandinavia) from which 
importers are permitted to trade on an “open 
general license” basis. This open general 
license is applicable only to certain specified 
products. (See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
dated October 16, 1950.) The Government 
states that it is not possible at this time to 
grant import licenses freely for Swiss watches 
and clocks. 

The acute shortage of mutton on the local 
market for the past 2 months has been 
somewhat alleviated by the resumption of 
imports from the British Somaliland Pro- 
tectorate. Imports of mutton had been dis- 
continued since introduction of a tax on this 
product by the Government authorities in 
Somaliland, to which the local farmers, sup- 
pliers, and exporters objected. Only when 
this tax was reduced by 50 percent did ex- 
ports resume. 


LABOR BOARD 


During December the Aden Colony Gov- 
ernment reconstituted the Civilian Labor 
Board with the title of the Labor Advisory 
Board. The Board will keep under review 
conditions of employment in Aden; investi- 
gate complaints and requests of both em- 
ployers and employees which are referred to 
it by the Government; foster better indus- 
trial relations in the Colony; and make, from 
time to time, such recommendations to the 
Government as it considers necessary. The 
nine-man board is composed of representa- 
tives of government, industry, labor, and the 
general public. The body will make inquir- 
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ies into and recommendations on questions 
regarding rates of pay and conditions of 
service of civilian labor in the Colony. 


FINANCES 


According to the published statement of 
financial condition of the Aden Colony Gov- 
ernment of March 31, 1950, the operating 
deficit for the year then ended amounted to 
1,057,000 rupees (approximately $223,000), 
compared with 122,000 rupees (approxi- 
mately $25,800) for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1949. As only the statement of 
financial condition is available, no opinion 
accounting for the increase in the deficit 
can be submitted until such time as operat- 
ing statements are available for the period 
under review. 

COFFEE 

Considerable agitation has been registered 
in recent weeks among Aden merchants en- 
gaged in the coffee trade because of the 
decision of the Yemen Government to mar- 
ket all its coffee exports through a newly 
established Yemeni company. Yemeni mer- 
chants may complete current contracts with 
outside companies; but the Yemen Govern- 
ment expects that when the new crop comes 
on the market in February, all export sales 
will be made through this new company. 
The announced reasons for this new proce- 
dure are to insure that dollar income from 
coffee sales accrues directly and entirely to 
the Yemen Government, and to market the 
internationally known Mocha as pure and 
unmixed with other coffees under the name 
of Yemen.—vU. S. CoNsuLATE, ADEN, JAN. 11, 
1951. 


Australia 


DEVELOPMENTS IN LATE 1950 


Woo. PRICES CONTINUE To BREAK RECORDS 


One world record after another has been 
set and broken in the prices paid for 
Australian wool at the season’s auctions. 
The fantastically high bidding by oversea 
wool buyers was reflected in a total realiza- 
tion of A£85,109,000 ($190,644,000) from No- 
vember 1950 sales, which compares with 
A£36,380,000 ($81,491,000) from sales in No- 
vember 1949. For the 5 months of the 
1950-51 wool season from July 1 to Novem- 
ber 30, sales aggregated A£228,531,999, 
against A£97,085,433 for a similar period of 
the 1949-50 wool season. The National 
Council of Wool Selling Brokers of Australia 
commented in its release that the figures 
established ‘all-time records for average 
price per pound and total proceeds realized 
in any month or period of months.” The 
bulk of the proceeds for the month and the 
5-month period was realized from purchases 
of greasy wool, the average price per pound 
of which in November was 135.82d. ($1.27) 
and for the 5 months 124.28d. ($1.16). In 
the 1949-50 season, average prices did not 
exceed 59.89d. ($0.56). 

In the 4 months ended with October 1950, 
212,588,000 pounds of greasy wool was 
shipped, 24 percent less than the quantity 
in the corresponding perind of 1949. The 
United Kingdom was the principal market 











with 58,984,000 pounds, 21 
total. 
gium with 32,187,000 pounds, and the Uniteg 
States with 25,514,000 pounds followed in 


percent of the 
France with 39,234,000 pounds, Bel- 


order of importance. Poland with 4,734,009 
pounds (1949—7,939,000 pounds) and the 
Soviet Union with 3,826,000 pounds (1949~— 
1,280,000 pounds) were included among the 
10 leading countries of destination. In the 
same 4 months of 1950, 35,496,000 pounds of 
scoured and washed wool was exported, prin- 
cipally to the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 

In consequence of the high returns for 
wool, Australia’s trade position in 1950-51 
would seem to be greatly improved. Al- 
though quantities of most exports are lower, 
world prices in many instances are above 
1949 levels. The adverse trade balance, 
which developed out of the currency devatu- 
ation of September 1949 and the improved 
supply position in imports, seem on the way 
to being eliminated. From a total of A£37. 
433,000 (approximately $84,000,000) during 
the July-September quarter, it was reduced 
for the 4 months ended with October to 
A£4,937,000 ($11,000,000). The excess of ex- 
ports in October amounted to A£32,496,000. 
Imports for October 1950 amounted to Af£54- 
750,000, a decrease of A£2,157,000 from the 
September total but an increase of Af£l12- 
356,000 (29 percent) over total imports in 
October 1949. October imports from the 
United States dropped to A£3,284,000, a re- 
duction of A£1,369,000 from September. 
Trade with the United States during the 
4-month period ended October 31, 1950, re- 
sulted in a favorable balance of A£5,181,000, 
compared with an adverse balance of A£é6,- 
945,000 for the corresponding period of 1949. 


Crop ESTIMATES REVISED DOWNWARD 


Australian wheat production for 1950-51, 





RE 





previously placed at 200,000,000 bushels, has 


been revised to 185,000,000 bushels, owing to 
the effects of wet weather in New South 
Wales and Queensland. A sizable portion 
of the crop will not be of milling quality 
because of damage from rain. The Aus- 
tralian Wheat Board announced that two 
wheat pools will be set up for the new 
harvest, one to receive wheat weighing 5 
or more pounds per bushel and the other 
for that which weighs from 46 to 54 pounds 
to the bushel. Wheat weighing less than 46 
pounds per bushel will not be accepted, and 
the Board has advised growers to use it of 
dispose of it to their best advantage. 

The Australian Wheat Board has al 
nounced that the guaranteed price 
growers of wheat for domestic consumption 
will be 7s. 10d. ($0.88) a bushel, compared 
with 7s. 1d. ($0.79) a bushel for the quantity 
consumed domestically from the 1949-8 
crop. To the latter, however, the Common 
wealth Government paid a subsidy of 5d. 80 
that the cost to the millers was 6s. 8d. (about 
$0.75) a bushel. The subsidy has now beet 
discontinued; and the increased cost of 
wheat to the millers because of this action 
and the price increase guaranteed to growers 
results in a higher price to millers by 1s. 24. 
($0.13) a bushel. The State Price Ministers 
therefore authorized corresponding increases 
in bread prices from the middle of December. 
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The oat and linseed harvest will be con- 
siderably smaller than previously expected. 
Unfavorable weather conditions and rot of 
the linseed-plant stem, caused by the heavy 
rains in June and July, appear to be respon- 
sible for the probable reduction in the size of 
the two crops. 


PROGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


According to the Minister for National 
Development, a survey of industrial expan- 
sion during 1949-50 showed that a significant 
settling down of the postwar boom in new 
manufacturing was being followed by a 
period of healthy planned consolidation. 
The flow of capital into new enterprises fell 
from a peak of A£10,916,000 in 1948-49 to 
A£8,016,000 in 1949-50; but the concerns in- 
volved in expansion of existing facilities 
rose from 357 in 1948-49 to 463 in 1949-50, 
and the capital involved increased sharply 
from A£18,362,000 to A£29,491,000. The 
total amount planned for development 
of old and new industrial concerns during 
1949-50 was A£37,500,000, an over-all in- 
crease of A£8,229,000 compared with the pre- 
ceding year. The total expansion of Aus- 
tralian industry during the 5-year period 
since the war was A£210,000,000, which in- 
cluded A£73,582,150 in new capital con- 
tributed by 422 oversea firms. 

The survey showed that the greatest ad- 
vances have been in the metals group, which 
included heavy and light engineering and 
electrical and radio industries. The next 
highest group was food, drink, and tobacco, 
with chemicals and textiles following in that 
order. Transport, mining, building and con- 
struction, and light and power were not 
included in the survey. 

Major projects during 1949—50 include the 
modernizing and extending of iron and steel 
plant facilities at a cost of Af£2,250,000 and 
a A£2,000,000 plan of a company to establish 
a zinc-smelting plant. A sugar development 
scheme in Queensland amounting to A£l,- 
250,000 and a program costing A£1,000,000 
for plant development of certan metals in 
various States are to be started in 1950-51. 


COAL AND STEEL 

The present outlook is for a production in 
New South Wales of about 12,750,000 long 
tons of coal for 1950, a record output, which 
is approximately 2,000,000 tons more than 
1949 production and at least 3,000,000 tons 
below demand. As a much greater volume 
of output is essential for the production of 
steel, electricity, and gas, railway operation, 
and other coal-consuming activities, possi- 
bilities of increasing annual output of strip- 
mining operations from 1,600,000 tons to 
5,000,000 tons are being explored. It is hoped 
to raise total production in New South 
Wales to 18,000,000 tons by 1953. 

The iron and steel industry continues to 
Operate far below capacity. October pro- 
duction figures were as follows, in thousands 
of long tons (figures for October 1949 given 
in parentheses): Pig iron, 1383 (116.4); 
blooms and billets, 113.6 (111.5); and ingot 
steel, 133.0 (128.7). 


WAGES AND LABOR 


The Arbitration Court decided that the 
first group of basic wage increases under its 
October decision would become effective the 
first pay period in December. The prosperity 
loading granted in 1937 was consolidated 
with the basic wage and standardized na- 
tionally 5s.. meaning that workers were in- 
itially eligible to a minimum basic wage in- 
crease of 19s. The basic wage in Sydney, for 
example, together with a 4s. cost-of-living 
adjustment effective in the first pay period in 
November rose from A£7,20 ($15.91) to 
Af8:5:0 ($18.49). New rates are A£8:2:0 
($18.15) in Melbourne; A£7:18:0 ($17.70) in 
Hobart and Perth; A£7:16:0 ($17.47) in Ade- 
laide; and A£7:14:0 ($17.25) in Brisbane. 
The Court’s conclusions on the subject in Oc- 
tober were of a permissive nature. The indi- 
cated increases were subject to employer- 


union negotiation and Arbitration Court ap- 
proval. 
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Average weekly earnings in Australia, 
which before the wage decision were almost 
A£10 ($22.40), will now be approximately 
A£11:8:0 ($25.54). From past experience the 





Allocations Under Export-Im- 
port Bank Loan to Indo- 
nesia 


The Export-Import Bank has an- 
nounced the signing of a loan agreement 
with the Republic of Indonesia covering 
credits aggregating $52,245,500. Her- 
bert E. Gaston, Chairman of the Board 
of Directors, signed for the Bank and 
Ambassador Ali Sastroamidjojo for the 
Republic of Indonesia. These credits 
have been allocated out of the $100,- 
000,000 earmarked by the Bank for the 
Republic of Indonesia in 1950. They 
are being used to finance the importation 
of productive equipment and materials 
required for reconstruction and develop- 
ment of vital sectors of the Indonesian 
economy. The specific allocations which 
are covered by this agreement are as 
follows: 

$20,000,000 for the purchase of auto- 
motive equipment, principally trucks but 
also including busses, jeeps, ambulances, 
motorcycles, and some passenger cars. 
This equipment was urgently needed to 
help in restoring Indonesian 
vehicle transportation facilities. 

$2,100,000 for the purchase of road- 
building equipment to be used for the 
repair of existing roads as well as the 
construction of certain new roads. 

$260,000 for the purchase of key tele- 
communications equipment. 

$6,700,000, for the purchase of dredges 
and of steel, cement, and other materials 
required for the rebuilding of port facili- 
ties. The dredges are to be used to re- 
sume the regular dredging which is 
necessary in order to maintain access 
to most Indonesian harbors. 

$17,100,000 for the purchase of rail- 
way equipment, including principally 
Diesel electric locomotives, freight cars, 
and track-laying equipment. These are 
to be used to help in restoring the ca- 
pacity of the Indonesian railway system 
to move essential freight and passengers. 

$6,085,500 for the purchase of eight 
airplanes, together with the necessary 
spare parts. These planes are to be 
used by the Garuda Indonesian Air 
Ways, which supply domestic service in 
Indonesia. 

The credits extended to finance the 
purchase of automotive and road-build- 
ing equipment were authorized by the 
Board of Directors of the Bank in Aug- 
ust 1950 and the others have been au- 
thorized at intervals since that time. 
The agreement sets forth the detailed 
terms and conditions under which the 
credits are being utilized and are to be 
repaid. 

Funds advanced under the terms of 
the credit will bear interest at the rate 
of 34% percent annually and will be re- 
payable in 30 approximately equal semi- 
annual installments beginning March 1, 
1956. 

Ambassador Sastroamidjojo and Mr. 
Gaston expressed their mutual satisfac- 
tion in the formal conclusion of the 
agreement. They were confident, they 
said, that the Bank and the Government 
of Indonesia would continue to cooper- 
ate effectively toward the development 
of the Indonesian economy. 
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basic wage rise, if granted in full, together 
with fringe attachments to wages—e. g., 
workmen’s compensation premiums, etc.— 
could add an estimated A£225,000,000 (19 per-: 
cent) to the national wage bill. 

A strike of 24,000 Victorian railwaymen 
throughout November. It began on October 
16 over a claim for overtime after 8 hours and 
full payment for intervals between jobs for 
railway guards and engine drivers. The 
strike became enmeshed in a web of arbitra- 
tion procedure, which resulted in deadlock 
and stagnation but caused little industrial 
and rural dislocation. The public obtained 
substitute means of transportation, and ship 
transport kept the flow of freight near nor- 
mal although at much higher cost. Men 
drifted back to work, and the union voted 
a full return on December 11. 

Brisbane trainmen alternately struck and 
went slow for 16 days with little effect on 
the public. The Sydney docks were tied up 
for 8 days coincidentally with a 5-day tie-up 
of the Melbourne wharves. The approach of 
Christmas contributed largely to the end of 
these stoppages. 

Australia was peppered during November 
by a series of 24-hour stoppages, overtime 
bans, stop-work meetings, and irresponsible 
wildcat strikes. While not resulting in any 
large-scale visible industrial damage, these 
developments caused general uneasiness in 
the economy. 

PRICES; CREDIT 


Price control for a number of commodities 
at ceiling prices in effect on November 24, 
1950, was agreed upon by State Prime Min- 
isters at a meeting held on November 25. 
The items covered are men’s and boys’ felt 
hats; plastic and plastic-coated piece goods 
and articles made therefrom; molding 
powders; prepared breakfast foods; and 
paints, varnishes, and raw materials used for 
their manufacture. 

A more selective credit policy by trading 
banks was announced by the Governor of the 
Comonwealth Bank on November 29. The 
Governor said that the goal was to reduce the 
dependence of industry, commerce and agri- 
culture on bank finance. Borrowers should 
be influenced to seek accommodation from 
sources outside the banking system, thus 
leaving only fluctuating operating require- 
ments to be provided by bank overdraft. 
This would limit the inflationary effect of 
expenditure financed from bank advances 
on goods generally and on capital goods in 
particular. The policy, to be fuly effective. 
is to be applied to existing advances as well 
as to new accommodation. Banks had been 
asked to consider, in their progressive re- 
view of all accounts, where limits could 
reasonably be reduced and, so far as possible, 
to see that the limits recorded were used 
only for the purpose for which they were 
granted. 


CONVERSION AND CASH-LOAN FLOTATION 


Australia’s Eleventh Security Loan was 
opened on November 23 to raise A£150,000,000 
in cash and by conversion of existing 4 per- 
cent Commonwealth bonds and inscribed 
stock issued in 1931. The securities which 
holders were invited to convert originally 
had maturity dates ranging from July 1953 
to September 16, 1961, with Government 
option for redemption at any date after 
1950. The Commonwealth Treasurer, exer- 
cising his option to redeem these securities 
before their final maturity dates, called them 
for redemption on January 2, 1951. 

The securities of the new loan wiil bear 
interest at the rate of 3% percent annually 
for stock maturing within 11-14 years, and 
at 2 percent per year for that which will 
mature within 3 years. Expenditure of 
A£30,000,000 of the cash portion of the loan 
is to be for public works and services. 

HOUSING PROGRAM; IMMIGRATION 

The Loan (Housing) Bill, which the Com- 
monwealth Parliament passed in November, 
provides for the allocation of A£26,000,000 
to State Governments to assist in their hous- 
ing programs. Altogether the legislation 
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contemplated expenditure of A£72,000,000 in 
1950-51. The provision for payment to the 
States under the Commonwealth-State 
Housing Agreement is the largest item in the 
proposed expenditure. Other provisions, in 
order of cost in millions, are as follows: War 
service homes, A£25; hostels for migrants, 
A£8; housing for Commonwealth employees 
(in areas where it is necessary to provide ac- 
commodation), A£7; national service ac- 
commodation, A£4; subsidies on prefabri- 
cated houses, A£2. 

The severe housing shortage is aggravated 
by the arrival of migrants under the scheme 
to assist in building up Australia’s popula- 
tion. The target for new arrivals, which is 
200,000 a year, has not yet been reached, but 
the excess of immigrants over emigrants for 
the first half of 1950 was 76,400. For the 
same period, the natural increase in popula- 
tion is given as 58,200. The Commonwealth's 
statistician has estimated Australia’s popula- 
tion as of June 30, 1950, at 8,185,539 persons, 
an increase of 274,733 persons (3.5 percent) 
since a year ago. 

The impact of the immigration policy on 
the housing program is also suggested by 
migration figures furnished by the Minister 
for Immigration on November 7 in the House 
of Representatives. He stated that 380,560 
migrants entered Austrialia between the end 
of the war and June 30, 1950; after deducting 
the 98,746 permanent departures, the country 
had a net gain of 281,814. The Minister also 
mentioned an estimated 40,000 new arrivals 
during the quarter ended with September 
1950.—U. S. CoONSULATE-GENERAL, SYDNEY, 
Dec. 20, 1950. 


Belgium-Luxembourg 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN DECEMBER 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 

Industrial activity continued at a high 
level in Belgium during December 1950. The 
unofficial estimated index of over-all indus- 
trial activity was 139.2, an increase of 0.2 
over November (1936-38=100). Noticeable 
declines in the activity of the construction 
industry and in the production of cement are 
to be attributed to excessively cold weather 
during the month. Iron and steel output 
continued to run close to record figures. 

The number of unemployed in Belgium in 
the period November 26 to December 23, 1950, 
amounted to approximately 251,000, in con- 
trast to 185,000 in the period October 30 to 
November 25, 1950. This increase of approxi- 
mately 66,000 is purely seasonal and may be 
attributed to bad weather which stopped out- 
door construction. 


WAGES AND PRICES 


December 20 marked the end of the 
2-month period of truce granted by wage 
earners to employers in an attempt to achieve 
a 5 percent decrease in the retail-price in- 
dex. Upon examination it appeared that the 
decrease in the retail-price index over the 
last 2 months amounted to only 2 percent in- 
stead of 5 percent, which was the original 
aim. The index of retail prices in December 
was 384 (1936-38=— 100). 

As a result of this finding, a labor-manage- 
ment meeting at the end of December de- 
cided to grant wage earners a 600-franc pre- 
mium to cover the increased cost of living 
during the last 3 months of 1950. The meet- 
ing also recommended that wages be tied to 
the retail price index in order that workers 
might be assured a constant purchasing 
power, and this proposal will be considered 
by the individual wage commissions for each 
industry. The 600-franc premium, however, 
was granted only to workers in private in- 
dustry. The Government indicated that it 
had not participated in the original agree- 
ment between employers and workers because 
salaries in Government Service are generally 
higher than in private industry and recent 
Government deficits prohibited the large ex- 
penditures required for payment of this 
premium. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


Belgium-Luxembourg exports reached an 
all-time record in December, totaling 10,208,- 
000,000 Belgian francs, an increase of 25 per- 
cent over exports in November. There was 
also an increase in volume over the preceding 
month. 

Although businessmen tend to push their 
exports during December just before closing 
their books for the year, a large proportion 
of this increase represents the results of the 
high level of industrial activity in Belgium. 

Although there was a less than propor- 
tional increase in exports of machines and 
apparatus, all other large divisions of the 
export trade showed better than average in- 
creases over November, the greatest of which 
was that of the chemical products section. 


FINANCE 


Government monetary officials have re- 
cently concluded that the various internal 
and external pressures on the Belgian franc 
have now abated and that the problem is no 
longer one of restoring the stability of the 
franc, but rather the checking of inflation. 
Their optimistic view of the situation was 
based on such factors as: arresting of the 
drain on reserves; satisfactory completion of 
the period of stockage for higher levels of 
production; reduction of capital outflow to a 
normal volume; and improvement in Bel- 
gium’s external position, both in respect 
to dollar transactions and EPU balances. 

It is considered that this favorable turn of 
events has demonstrated the appropriateness 
of the restrictions on credit taken by the 
National Bank in cooperation with the Min- 
istry of Finance. These measures included 
the increasing on September 11, 1950, of the 
rediscount rate from 3% to 3%4 percent, 
tightening of regulations on forward trans- 
actions, and “voluntary” restrictions in the 
form of requests by the National Bank for 
cooperation of the commercial banks in lim- 
iting credit, particularly in the consumer 
field.—U. S. EMpAssSy, BRUSSELS, JAN. 10, 1951. 


Bermuda 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LEMONS: IMPORTATION FROM DOLLAR 
SOURCES AUTHORIZED 


Importation of lemons from dollar sources, 
prohibited by Government notice No. 455 
1950 (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
January 1, 1951), is now authorized, by Gov- 
ernment notice No. 54 of 1951, published in 
the Bermuda Gazette of January 20, 1951. 


Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RAILROAD TIES IMPORTATION PROHIBITED; 
SAWMILL MACHINERY GRANTED Ex- 
CHANGE PREFERENCE 


The Government of Bolivia has prohibited 
without exception the importation of rail- 
road ties, whether of steel or wood composi- 
tion, by a decree, issued late in November 
1950. The decree also provides for preference 
in the granting of foreign exchange for the 
importation of sawmill machinery and equip- 
ment. Such importations, however, must 
have the prior approval of the Ministry of 
National Economy. 

The decree apparently was promulgated 
to satisfy the growing demands for greater 
protection to the domestic lumber industry. 
In 1948 the production of railway ties ac- 
counted for approximately 75 percent of the 
total output of Bolivian lumber mills, and 
the demand has steadily increased during the 
past 2 years because of extension of some of 
the Bolivian railway lines. 

The new decree will affect principally for- 
eign producers of wooden railroad ties, as 
the use in Bolivia of steel ties is of relatively 
minor importance. 





= 
Brazil 
DEVELOPMENTS DURING DECEMBER 1950 


The year-end holiday trade in Brazil came 
up to general expectations and the business 
turn-over was very good, except in the Ama- 
zon Valley, where business was slow. Trade 
during the first half of January was sea- 
sonally slack, but retail trade was somewhat 
bolstered through buying for carnival fes- 
tivities, which this year come early in Feb- 
ruary. Manufacturing activity continued on 
a satisfactory scale, but the apprehension 
concerning future supplies of essential raw 
materials, particularly those for which Brazil 
is dependent upon foreign sources of supply, 
was accentuated. Special concern was mani- 
fested in regard to nonferrous metals, tin 
plate, and newsprint. Rubber-tire manu- 
facturers gave collective annual holidays to 
their personnel because of a shortage of raw 
material and were on the verge of curtailing 
operations because of the delays in receiving 
shipments of raw rubber from northern 
Brazil. Industrial leaders indicated that it 
would be necessary to import rubber from 
abroad in order to keep up production. 

A new oil field was discovered approxi- 
mately 40 miles north of Salvador, Bahia 
Preliminary tests on the first wildcat well 
drilled there indicate the highest gas pres- 
sure yet found in Bahia, with possibility of 
good oil production. 


FOREIGN TRADE AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

A bill was introduced into Congress to 
extend beyond December 31, 1950, the duty- 
free entry privileges conceded to portland 
cement by law 641 of 1949. Another bill 
introduced into Congress would exempt all 
requirements of publishers of newspapers 
and magazines from import license. 

The over-all foreign-exchange situation 
showed signs of improvement during De- 
cember. The solution of the problem of 
Brazil’s backlog of sterling obligations ap- 
pears to have been found, for the present, 
in the purchase by the Brazilian Govern- 
ment of £10,000,000 from the International 
Monetary Fund, recently announced in the 
press. Dollar remittances are being main- 
tained on a current basis. 

The law providing for nationalization of 
the Leopoldina Railway has been signed by 
the President of the Republic, the purchase 
of which from former British owners will 
presumably further reduce Brazil’s balances 
of blocked sterling. 

The possibility of an increase in the tax on 
foreign-exchange remittances abroad from 
5 to 8 percent is evident in the recent ap- 
proval by the Chamber of Deputies of a bill 
providing for renovation of the Brazilian 
Navy, including construction projects, and 
prescribing an increase in the remittance 
tax, proceeds of the increase to be allocated 
to the Navy Ministry. 

A bill establishing a National Research 
Council and controlling exports of atomic- 
energy minerals was passed by Congress and 
sent to the President for sanction. This leg- 
islation practically limits shipments abroad 
to those made on a government-to-govern- 
ment basis or, in some cases, to shipments 
under special Presidential authorization. 


DEVELOPMENT LOAN; RUBBER PRODUCTION 


The local press has reported recently that 
negotiation of a $20,000,000 loan for develop- 
ment purposes in the State of Minas Gerais is 
nearing conclusion. According to the re- 
ports, the loan is to be made to the State of 
Minas Gerais by a group of French bankers, 
for the purchase of materials and equipment 
in France. 

Steps were taken in the Amazon Valley to 
increase rubber production in view of the 
present shortage of the crude _ product. 
Measures taken include financial help to 
producers, financing the emigratior of rub- 
ber tappers from the northeast to the Ama- 
zon Valley, and establishing rigid border 
inspection at the frontiers of the Valley in 
Bolivia and Peru to prevent smuggling of 
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domestically produced rubber out of the 
country. As current production is insuffi- 
cient to meet needs, it has been planned to 
import 2,700 tons of crude rubber into Brazil, 
600 tons of which are expected to reach the 
country before the end of April 1951. A 
preliminary forecast of rubber production in 
the Amazon Valley for the 1950-51 harvest, 
now in progress, is 30,000 metric tons, a 
7,000-ton increase over the preceding crop. 


CROPS 


The first quantities of Brazil nuts of the 
new crop are beginning to enter the export 
market. Present prices are low; and al- 
though United States importers have pur- 
chased only small lots, British buyers pur- 
chased from 1,500 to 2,000 tons of unshelled 
nuts to be shipped in February. 

The cacao situation in Bahia during De- 
cember is reported to have been very uncer- 
tain, as there was a relatively small demand 
for Bahia cacao. Discouragement among the 
trade was centered primarily on reported 
sales of large quantities of African cacao at 
low prices and the prospect of the United 
States Government placing a ceiling price on 
cacao beans. Prices on sales made in De- 
cember were slightly above the official mini- 
mum and ranged from 30 to 33 cents per 
pound c. and f. New York, for United States 
shipments, and $35 per 50 kilograms f. o. b. 
Bahia for shipments elsewhere. 

The castor-bean market in Bahia was very 
active, and prices advanced from US$180 per 
1,016 kilograms to US$250 for shipments to be 
made in January-February 1951. About 
4,500 tons were sold to the United States in 
December within this price range. 

In Sao Paulo, apprehension in cotton cir- 
cles has existed recently regarding the supply 
of raw cotton. Normally at the beginning of 
the cotton statistical year on August 1 there 
is sufficient produce on hand to carry the 
industry over until cotton from northern 
Brazil becomes available in January. Be- 
cause the 1950 Sao Paulo crop was smaller 
than anticipated, exports have had to be cur- 
tailed sharply, and strong demand for the 
forthcoming northern Brazil crops prevails. 

The harvest of the wheat crop, a matter 
which has received national attention, was 
completed during December. Trade circles 
estimate that the crop in Rio Grande do Sul 
alone totaled about 345,000 metric tons, an 
increase of some 50 percent over the unoffi- 
cial estimate of 230,000 metric tons harvested 
in 1949. 

LABOR; IMMIGRATION 

The level of wages remained unchanged. 
No cases of major significance were decided 
by the labor courts, nor were any voluntary 
agreements of note reported. At the same 
time prices and the cost of living continued 
their upward progress. The backlog of cases 
now before the labor courts shows every sign 
of increasing, as more and more syndicates 
prepare new demands for wage increases to 
pace the cost of living. Approval of the new 
rent law, which frees from rent control va- 
cant buildings, new construction, and build- 
ings becoming vacant after the effective date 
of the law (January 1, 1951), can reasonably 
be expected to effect further increase in this 
important component of the cost of living. 

Labor relations, although not subject to 
serious disturbances, reflected an increasing 
tension. 

The only developments of note in the field 
of immigration were approval by the Senate 
and transmission to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties for consideration of the Brazilian-Italian 
immigration treaty, and announcement that 
an agreement was about to be reached with 
IRO to reopen immigration of displaced per- 
sons—U. S. Embassy, RIO DE JANEIRO, JAN. 
15, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGRICULTURAL JEEPS: BARTER TRADE 
SUSPENDED 


The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil has suspended barter trade 
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in agricultural jeeps, according to a dis- 
patch of January 17 from the United States 
Embassy at Rio de Janeiro. 

The importation of agricultural jeeps is 
to be licensed, under normal import licens- 


circuit breakers, dry, oil, or compressed air, 
etc.): (1) Deny licenses for the following 
types, which are produced in the country 
satisfactorily as regards quality and quan- 
tity; Plain switches for residences (up to 10 


ing, to factory distributors in accordance 
with quotas established for each distributor 
in past years. The suspension of barter 
trade does not affect barter transactions 
which have already been approved and li- 
censed. An Official announcement is ex- 
pected to be released shortly. 

This action was taken at the instance of 
the Ministry of Agriculture because the laid- 
down cost of the jeeps was too high under 
barter trade, according to the Brazilian press. 


IMPORT LICENSING CRITERIA 


The following import-licensing criteria 
were recently approved by the Foreign Trade 
Consultative Committee, according to a dis- 
patch of January 18, 1951, from the United 
States Embassy at Rio de Janeiro: 

Dentist chairs—Deny licenses. 

Paper with artificial preparation, gilt, sil- 
vered, and bronzed, for marking products— 
Deny licenses. 

Tin and aluminum paper, gilt, silvered, 
bronzed, etc., in relief or not—Deny licenses. 

Bovine tallow—Deny licenses. 

Paper caps for milk bottles—Deny licenses. 

Raw wool—tLicense for annual consump- 
tion imports of raw wool, without restric- 
tion as to currency of payment, within the 
following limits: To resellers, based upon 
the average imports during the 3-year pe- 
riod 1946-1948; for direct use of industrial- 
ists, in accordance with their actual require- 
ments. 

Lead—tLicense imports of lead (except 
manufactures) for annual requirements, 
upon the presentation of documentary proof 
of having acquired the national article in an 
amount equivalent to at least 15 percent of 
the total applied for, on the following basis: 
Resellers, average of 3-year period 1945-1948; 
direct consumers, in accordance with their 
actual requirements. 

(NOTE: Proof of acquisition should be 
made by any importer of lead in the na- 
tional territory, by a certificate from any 
lead industry in the country. This require- 
ment may be dispensed with if the importer 
can present documents issued by all lead 
producers in the country, declaring, in each 
specific case, that they are unable to supply 
that quota through lack of production or be- 
cause delivery is for any reason inconven- 
ient.) 

Jeeps— License, in favor of direct factory 
distributors, for quarterly supply and pay- 
ment in any currency, imports of jeeps, ob- 
ligatorily equipped with drawbar, speed regu- 
lator, rear pulley, pulley, and front counter- 
weight, up to limits equivalent to the quotas 
established by the Export-Import Depart- 
ment. The Export-Import Department may, 
if it considers them justified, approve special 
imports for State Governments and the Min- 
istry of Agriculture, for their own require- 
ments or for distribution to registered agri- 
culturalists. Such licenses, however, shall 
be issued exclusively in favor of the various 
factory distributors and shall be consigned 
to those State Governments or to the Minis- 
try of Agriculture and shall always be 
granted extra quotas. 

Willys trucks of the pick-up type—License 
in favor of exclusive factory representatives 
a new quarterly requirements quota of 
Willys trucks of the pick-up type, based upon 
one-fourth of the annual quota established 
for such representatives. 

Electric protection switches for motors and 
circuits (circuit breakers)—Circuit breakers 
in general (all varieties—plain, commutators 
installed in apparatus and machines, ther- 
mostats, knife switches with or without 
fuses, thermomagnetic protection switches 
for electric motors or circuits, automatic or 
hand-operated, light or heavy, remote con- 
trol, relay for automatic control, circuit- 
breaker switches, reversion switches, heavy 





amperes); knife switches, up to 600 volts. 


(2) Grant licenses for the other types. For 


traditional importers, based on half of the 
imports made during the period 1946—1948. 
For direct use or for specific consumer in- 
dustries in that line or part of equipment, 
in accordance with actual requirements. 


Television receiving apparatus—License in 


favor of exclusive factory representatives, 
for 6-month requirements and payment in 


any currency, imports of television receiving 
apparatus up to a limit equivalent to 50 per- 


cent of those made by the interested parties 


in 1950. 

(NOTE: In case the interested parties, for 
any justified reason, desire to import at one 
time in 1951 the total number of units to 
which they may be entitled in accordance 
with the present criteria, the Export-Import 
Department may grant their requests, pro- 
vided that the corresponding exchange cover 
will not be demanded for a period not less 
than 180 days.) 


Lirt VANS TEMPORARILY CONCEDED DuTy- 
FREE ENTRY 


By circular No. 1 of January 10, 1951, the 
Finance Minister of Brazil advised all cus- 
toms authorities that packing cases for bag- 
gage, known as lift vans, should be accorded 
duty-free entry for 1 year, subject to a de- 
posit equivalent to the duties reimbursable 
upon reexportation. 

This decision was made under the terms 
of article 9 of the preliminary provisions of 
the customs tariff and of article 11, item 29, 
of decree law No. 300 of February 24, 1928, 
as decided in respect to case No. 152310 of 
1950, according to a dispatch of January 17, 
1951, from the United States Embassy in Rio 
de Janeiro. 


Canada 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Mounting prices and growing commodity 
shortages in Canada have given increased 
impetus to the debate over the desirability of 
imposing direct economic controls. Organ- 
ized labor has united in renewing its earlier 
demand for Government action to halt the 
continued rise in the cost of living. With 
the expansion of direct controls in the United 
States, the situation has aroused speculation 
as to the Government’s future course of ac- 
tion on inflation. So far it has relied on 
indirect financial and fiscal measures. 


DEPARTMENT OF MUNITIONS AND SUPPLY 


Legislation to authorize the formation of 
a new Department of Munitions and Supply 
will be requested of the 1951 session of Par- 
liament convened January 29. The new De- 
partment will be headed by the Honorable 
C. D. Howe, the present Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, who held the post during 
World War II. Administration of the Essen- 
tial Materials (Defense) Act, which author- 
izes control of scarce and critical materials, 
will be transferred to the new Department. 
Steel is the only material now officially con- 
trolled, but regulations governing the distri- 
bution of certain nonferrous metals are ex- 
pected soon. As the policy is to rely on pri- 
mary producers to regulate and channel dis- 
tribution, Canadian controls are not expected 
to be as extensive as those applied in the 
United States. 


1950 Bustness Set New REcoRDS 


Returns on business volume show that 
1950 was in many respects a banner year. 
Booming Christmas trade, which ran far 
ahead of 1949, is presumed to have assured 
a new high dollar value in retail- and depart- 
ment-store sales for the year. Production of 
newsprint amounted to 5,279,000 short tons, 
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representing an increase of 2 percent over 
1949. Construction awards of C$102,500,000 
for December, although somewhat lower than 
those of December 1949, brought the 12- 
month figure past C$1,500,000,000 for the 
first time in history. The new annual record 
was 34 percent above 1949. 


New HIGH IN VALUE OF MINERAL OUTPUT 


Mineral production is reported prelimi- 
narily at C$1,040,000,000 for 1950, a 15 per- 
cent increase over 1949 and a new high record. 
The large increase in petroleum output from 
the new Alberta fields is the most significant 
feature of the return; production has been 
limited by marketing difficulties but in- 
creased to 29,145,000 barrels, compared with 
21,305,000 barrels in 1948. An increase of 
307,000 fine ounces was reported in gold 
production, which totaled 4,430,612 fine 
ounces. Silver output of 22,416,150 fine 
ounces compares with 17,641,493 ounces in 
1949. Other increases were counted in lead, 
where production was 339,777,000 pounds; 
zinc, 622,451,000 pounds; asbestos, 877,650 
tons; and many lesser items. Copper produc- 
tion at 523,829,000 pounds and nickel at 
246,113,000 pounds were down slightly from 
1949. The output of titanium ore, only re- 
cently discovered in large quantity, in- 
creased to 100,500 tons during the year. 


FOREIGN TRADE IN NOVEMBER 


The foreign-trade returns for November, 
the latest month available, again featured 
strength in imports, which were estimated 
preliminarily at C$328,100,000, compared with 
C$320,600,000 in October and C$239,600,000 
in November 1949. Exports at C$292,700,000 
were somewhat lower than the October value 
of C$315,200,000 and just about the same as 
the C$292,300,000 recorded for the eleventh 
month of the preceding year. 

Shipments to the United States were val- 
ued at C$193,100,000. Although they were 6 
percent under the all-time record of C$204,- 
400,000 established in October, they were 12 
percent above November 1949 and accounted 
for more than 65 percent of all exports. Im- 
ports from the United States were estimated 
at C$216,300,000, compared with C$208,500,000 
in October and C$162,700,000 in November 
1949. They accounted for about 65 percent 
of all imports. 

Gains were shown in exports during the 
month to South America and Europe, but the 
United Kingdom and Commonwealth mar- 
kets for Canadian products continued de- 
pressed. Exports to the United Kingdom at 
C$38,580,000 compared with C$56,807,000 in 
November 1949. 


FINANCE; Cost or LIVING 


Reflecting the continuing high level of 
business and stock-market activity, Novem- 
ber banking statistics indicated that current 
and call loans by the chartered banks had 
moved upward from their October levels. 
Current loans in Canada rose almost C$162,- 
000,000 during the month to reach the record 
total of C$2,610,822,000. Public deposits de- 
clined slightly, in large part because of a 
drop in savings deposits, which seemed to 
reflect the high cost of living. Bank debits 
rose to an all-time monthly peak total of 
C$11,007,877,000 in November, 29 percent 
higher than in November 1949. The cumula- 
tive total for the first 11 months of the year 
at C$91,320,664,000 was running 15 percent 
ahead of the 1949 total. 

The cost-of-living index had moved up- 
ward fractionally by December 1 to 171.1 per- 
cent of the 1935-39 base. All index groups 
except rent shared the increase. 


RAILWAY WAGE DISPUTE SETTLED 

The long-awaited arbitration decision in 
the dispute between the railways and 124,000 
nonoperating railway workers, which resulted 
in the serious strike of last August, was re- 
leased during December. The Government- 
appointed arbitrator awarded the employees 
a 7-cent hourly wage increase retroactive to 
September 1, 1950, the date on which the 
strike was called off, and a 5-day 40-hour 
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week, effective June 1, 1951, without any sub- 
stantial loss of take-home pay from the 
present 48 hours. 

The decision will be reflected in a request 
by the railways for a general freight increase, 
which may be as high as 30 percent, to cover 
the additional wage cost, estimated at about 
C$100,000,000. 

Operating employees, including conduct- 
ors, firemen, and trainmen, began nego- 
tiations with management on January 10 in 
Montreal for a 30-cent-an-hour wage in- 
crease for about 35,000. Their demands have 
been developing for more than 18 months 
but were temporarily pushed into the back- 
ground by the dispute with the nonoperating 
unions. The operating unions asked origi- 
nally for a wage increase plus a shortened 
workweek, but they changed to a straight 30 
cents more per hour. 


PRICE SUPPORT FOR EGGS AND PoRK 


The Government announced in mid-De- 
cember that it would support the price of 
eggs in 1951 through a storage program sim- 
ilar to the 1950 program. It is expected that 
under the 1951 program the market will re- 
main stable and that a burdensome surplus 
will not accumulate, necessitating later 
Government purchase. Subsequently, the 
Government announced that the embargo on 
pork imports was to be removed effective 
January 1, 1951. Restrictions on the export 
of pork products were removed from all 
items except live market hogs and certain 
gland products. In addition, a price-support 
program for pork was put into effect on De- 
cember 30, 1950. In announcing the support 
program, the Government pointed out that 
it had not yet been successful in negotiating 
a bacon contract with the United Kingdom 
for 1951. 


STEEL EXPANSION PLANS 


The Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., has an- 
nounced an expansion project that will in- 
crease the company’s annual pig-iron capac- 
ity by 450,000 tons and steel-ingot capacity 
by 65,000 tons. Present yearly capacity of 
the plant is 750,000 tons of pig iron and 
1,200,000 tons of steel. The addition, which 
will take 144 years to complete, will cost 
between $40,000,000 and $50,000,000. 

This announcement comes at a time when 
Canada is preoccupied with steel as perhaps 
with no other single commodity. Despite a 
record production of 3,270,000 tons of ingot 
in 1950, steel available for Canadian manu- 
facturers was less than in 1949, owing to a 
400,000-ton decline in imports from the 
United States, which normally supplies one- 
quarter to one-third of Canada’s require- 
ments. It is interesting to note, however, 
that although 3,270,000 tons is a record 
figure, it is only 89 percent of the present 
3,672,500-ton ingot capacity of Canada’s steel 
furnaces. 

Algoma Steel Corporation, Lid., has also 
announced plans to construct a C$10,000,000 
addition to its plant.—U. S. Empassy, OT- 
TAWA, JAN. 18, 1951. 


Dominican Republic 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Recent weeks in the Dominican Republic 
have been particularly outstanding from the 
standpoint of legislative activity affecting 
business in general. Anticipating the tight- 
ening of supplies from principal import 
sources, the Government issued a decree on 
December 20, 1950, setting up a Control 
Authority over the importation, distribu- 
tion, and sale of automobiles and tires, 
mechanized equipment in general, iron and 
steel products, rolling stock, and electrical 
equipment and accessories. Resolutions dic- 
tated to date by the Authority control all 
transactions involving the sale or exchange 
of automobiles, tractors, machinery and im- 
plements, tires and tubes, iron and steel 
reinforcing bars, zinc, galvanized wire, nails, 
galvanized and other tubes and pipes, sani- 
tary ware, and electric wiring. 





Maximum sales prices of gasoline and 
other petroleum products were fixed by ex- 
ecutive decree, effective January 1, 1951, 
Gasoline prices were reduced by about 309 
percent by reduction of special import taxes 
as well as reduction of profit margins of 
distributors. 

FINANCE 


A series of revenue measures was enacted 
during the period under review. These in- 
cluded: A new cédula, or head tax, with in- 
creased rates of taxation based on income, 
replacing in part the income tax, which was 
abolished; a revised business-license tax law 
with increased rates for almost all lines of 
activity; a revised tax on imported and lo. 
cally produced goods with an increase in 
rates of 2 percent; and a law establishing an 
excess profits tax. In general, the revenue 
from these taxes will replace income-tax re- 
ceipts and provide additional funds for an- 
ticipated increased expenditures of the Gov. 
ernment during 1951. 

The 1951 budget has been announced as 
the largest in the history of the country, 
The new budget totals 74,606,200 pesos (1 
peso US$1), representing an increase of 
1,927,360 pesos (about 2'4 percent) over the 
1950 figure. Principal increases in appropri- 
ations cover additional expenditures for the 
Secretariats of War, Navy, and Aviation, Pub- 
lic Works and Irrigation, Agriculture, Live- 
stock, and Colonization, and Education and 
Fine Arts. 


PUBLIC WORKS AND CONSTRUCTION 


Public-works activity in recent weeks has 
been featured by construction work on new 
housing developments at Neiba and Monte 
Cristi and an aqueduct at Loma de Cabrera. 
A new highway nearing completion will join 
the northern agricultural communities of 
Villa Riva, Arenosa, and Trujillo del Yuna. 
Announcement of the projected construction 
of a new tourist hotel at the southwestern 
port city of Barahona was recently made by 
the Government hotel organization, forming 
another link in the chain of Government 
hotels planned for construction in the prin- 
cipal tourist and commercial centers of the 
country. 

The extensive public-works program of the 
municipality of Ciudad Trujillo continued 
with the completion of a number of new 
streets and repair of many others, improve- 
ment of public parks, and installation of new 
street-lighting systems. 

Other municipal works included street con- 
struction and repair at San Cristobal, El 
Cercado, Higuey, Monte Plata, San Rafael de 
Yuma, Matas de Farfan and Jimani. The 
Executive Authority also granted subsidies 
to the municipalities of Barahona for street 
construction and repairs to public buildings 
and parks, and to Pefia for construction of a 
parish church and other works. 

Private construction during the month of 
December included the completion of 80 new 
dwellings and commercial establishments. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign-trade data for the month of De- 
cember indicate an increase in the value of 
exports of 1,603,000 pesos over the preceding 
month, the total for December amounting to 
6,720,000 pesos. The preliminary import 
figures also show an increase in December 
over imports for the preceding month. 

Exports of cacao and coffee were at a high 
level during December 1950. Cacao ship- 
ments totaled 1,805 metric tons, compared 
with only 657 metric tons in December 1949. 
Coffee shipments of 66,975 60-kilogram bags 
were slightly smaller than the unusually 
large exports of 73,595 bags in December 1949. 
Shipments in January were reported, how- 
ever, to be considerably greater in volume 
than in January 1950, and the trade reports 
that the 1950-51 exportable crop should prove 
to be some 10 percent larger than the 1949-50 
crop. 

AGRICULTURE 


Announcement was made by the Domin- 
ican President early in the new year of proj- 
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ects to develop sisal plantings in the semi- 
arid region of Azua and to grow abaca for 
fiber near Samana Bay. The Azua project 
involves the planting of some 18,000 acres, 
with several small mills planned to process 
the fiber, and is in addition toa similar pro- 
gram undertaken farther north, west of San- 
tiago. Most of the sisal production is 
expected to be sold to the domestic bag fac- 
tory in Ciudad Trujillo, but it is hoped that 
some fiber will eventually be available for 
exportation. Few details are available on 
the abacé program, leading to the belief that 
this project may be in an experimental stage 
for some time. 

The planted area during 1950 was reported 
by the Dominican Department of Agriculture 
to have totaled 5,46/,832 tareas (tarea= 
0.15543 acre), 2 percent more than the 1949 
planted area of 5,362,078 tareas. The bulk of 
the increase was accounted for by an expan- 
sion in the area in sugarcane, corn, coffee, 
pananas, and plantanos. The area in 
tobacco, yucca, and peanuts was less than in 
1949, and the rice plantings were approxi- 
mately the same. 

The fall period of heavy rains drew to an 
end in the latter half of December, and the 
dry weather prevailing in the south-coast 
sugarcane districts facilitated the start of 
cane-grinding by Dominican sugar mills. 
During the last 10 days of 1949, 9 of the 15 
Dominican sugar mills began to operate. A 
sixteenth mill, Central Rio Haina, was dedi- 
cated on January 1 and started functioning 
on January 15. According to the Dominican 
Sugar Institute, production as of January 
1, 1951, totaled 16,265 metric tons. The 
1950-51 crop has been Officially forecast by 
the Dominican Sugar Producers Association 
at 558,579 short tons, but trade members Were 
predicting a production totaling between 
580,000 and 600,000 short tons. It was an- 
nounced during the month that the bulk of 
the exportable portion of the crop will be 
shipped, as in other recent years, to the 
British Ministry of Food. 

The new coffee and cacao crops were 
moving rapidly into export channels during 
December. Excessive rainfall along’ the 
north coast, however, interfered seriously 
with rice harvesting in the western Cibao, 
and the damage to the crop in the area near 
Monte Cristi resulted in a rise of 1%4 to 2 
cents in wholesale rice prices. As a result, 
the Dominican Secretary of the Interior 
issued a statement on January 8 condemning 
rice profiteers and threatening to prosecute 
the most serious violators——U. S. Empassy, 
Crupap TRUJILLO, JAN. 25, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CusToMS APPEALS PROCEDURE REVISED 


Law no. 2664, promulgated on December 30, 
1950, introduces important changes into that 
part of the Dominican Customs Law dealing 
with appeals against decisions of the Cus- 
toms Department, according to information 
received from the U. S. Embassy in Ciudad 
Trujillo. 

The present law abolishes the Customs 
Councils and charges the Director General of 
Customs with their former functions. All 
appeals against Customs decisions must now 
be presented in writing to the appropriate 
“Interventor” of Customs, the senior author- 
ity at each port, within 10 days of payment 
of the duties involved or of receipt of advice 
regarding duties payable. The Interventor 
will forward the appeal, together with all 
pertinent information on the case, to the 
Director General of Customs within 10 days 
of receipt. The Director General of Customs 
will then notify the interested parties of his 
decision in the case by registered mail. Ap- 
peals against the decision of the Director 
General may be filed with the Secretary of 
the Treasury within 10 days of receipt, and 
should the interested parties be in disagree- 
ment with the ruling of the Secretary of the 
Treasury the case may be taken for final 
judgment to the Superior Administrative 
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Tribunal. The new law also provides that 
all cases at present in the hands of the 
Customs Councils shall be transmitted to the 
Superior Administrative Tribunal for judg- 
ment. 


Eeuador 


NEW EXCHANGE LAW HIGHLIGHTS DECEM- 
BER ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


On November 30, 1950, President Plaza, of 
Ecuador, signed the new international ex- 
change law, which became effective on De- 
cember 1, changing the par value of the sucre 
from 13.5 per United States dollar to 15. 

In Guayaquil, the import permits granted 
during the month of December 1950 reached 
a total value of $5,051,799, in comparison 
with $2,327,598 granted in December 1949. 
Import permits granted in August and No- 
vember 1950 totaled $5,257,426 and $3,392,609, 
respectively. 

The December increase in import permits 
was an abrupt reversal of the downward trend 
in effect from September through November. 
The increase was attributed to threatening 
shortages and climbing prices of United 
States merchandise and to the availability of 
money resulting from a record year of agri- 
cultural exports. 

During December there was some com- 
plaint about the delay in processing import 
permits. There was also some delay in the 
release of official exchange for the payment 
of imports. By the end of the month, how- 
ever, it appeared that these delays were 
diminishing at a reasonable rate. 

The 33 percent tax (c. i. f. value) on List 
B articles under the international exchange- 
control law was made collectible on the basis 
of 60 percent of the tax when the import 
permit is granted and the balance when the 
official exchange is released. For List C mer- 
chandise, the entire tax (44 percent of c. i. f. 
value) continues to be payable at the time 
the import permit is granted. 

The sucre gained steadily in strength dur- 
ing the month despite an increase in import 
orders over November. The free-market 
quotation changed from 18.7 sucres to the 
dollar at the first of the month to 178 at 
theend. Notable, too, was the weak position 
of the “compensation” dollar, which was slid- 
ing at a greater rate than. the free-market 
dollar. After months during which it main- 
tained a margin of 5 to 6 sucres over the 
free rate, November saw the compensation 
dollar only slightly above the free-market 
dollar; and in the last half of December com- 
pensation dollars were quoted in the news- 
papers at slightly less than the free-market 
rate. 

Banks reported collections good in Decem- 
ber and credit easy. 

Christmas business boomed, standing well 
over the levels of former Yuletide seasons. 
Nevertheless, merchants’ stocks were not 
cleared entirely, and some shipments ar- 
rived too late. There was a large supply of 
German and Japanese toys on sale in the 
Guayaquil market, but toys of United States 
manufacture still predominated. 

The increase of the cost of newsprint from 
$135.50 per ton c. i. f. Guayaquil in the first 
quarter of 1950 to the present quotations of 
$320 per ton from New York has been the sub- 
ject of much recent publicity in the Guaya- 
quil press. The city’s three principal dailies 
have increased their prices 50 percent, to 60 
centavos each. 

Banana exports from Guayaquil were re- 
ported unofficially in December at 446,900 
stems, compared with 341,768 for the preced- 
ing month and 430,060 stems for December 
1949. 

Preliminary figures from the controlled 
mills give rice entries for December as 358,743 
kilograms, compared with 1,783,981 kilograms 
for November and 1,853,069 kilograms for 
December 1949. 

Cacao entering Guayaquil in December 
totaled 2,348,252 kilograms, compared with 
November entries of 2,384,035 kilograms and 


1,455,978 kilograms for December 1949.— 
U. S. CONSULATE GENERAL, GUAYAQUIL, JAN. 
9, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT WITH NORWAY 
NEGOTIATED 


A modus vivendi commercial agreement 
between Ecuador and Norway, to become 
effective on February 1, 1951, was negotiated 
on January 15, 1951, between the Ecuadoran 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and the Norwe- 
gian Consul General, according to a dis- 
patch from the U. S. Embassy in Quito. 

The agreement provides that the two 
countries shall extend to each other most- 
favored-nation treatment of customs and re- 
lated charges, terms of payment and taxes, 
and other regulations periaining to the im- 
port and export of articles produced or man- 
ufactured and originating in or proceeding 
from either country. 

Among the Ecuadoran items affected by 
the second article of the agreement are: 
Coffee in beans; rice; cacao in beans; balsa 
wood; fine woods; toquilla-straw hats, hat 
forms, and toquilla-straw manufactures; 
wild-animal skins; oilseeds; pastes for feed- 
ing cattle; leather manufactures; kapok, 
tagua, and tagua manufactures and byprod- 
ucts; cocoa butter and edible vegetable oils 
and greases. 

Among the Norwegian items affected by 
the same article are: Whale oil and deriva- 
tives; refined fish oil, edible and for preserv- 
ing; medicinal, industrial, and veterinarian 
codfish oil; vitamin concentrates and oils; 
paper; cardboard; iron ore; motors; cellulose 
fiber for the textile industry; wallboard for 
building interiors; fishhooks and fishing 
tackle; fish products, excluding cod; pre- 
served herring and sardines; general hard- 
ware; paper bags for cement; hydraulic in- 
stallations; and industrial chemical 
products. 

Products or articles manufactured or pro- 
duced in either country will not be marketed 
in the territory of the other country under 
conditions less favorable than those allowed 
the same products or articles from any third 
country. 

Provision is also made for reciprocal treat- 
ment of consular collections and exchange 
conversions. 

It is also specified that unlimited and 
unconditional most-favored-nation treat- 
ment will be extended by the contracting 
parties in import and export permits and 
exchange matters. 

Navigational matters pertinent to the two 
countries will be governed by the Navigation 
Agreement of July 29, 1938, between Norway 
and Ecuador. 

In the event of a misunderstanding be- 
tween the contracting parties as to the agree- 
ment there will be a 30-day period for 
friendly consideration, after which if an ac- 
cord has not been reached either party may 
give 60 days’ notice, at the end of which time 
the agreement will be considered void. 

The agreement is for 1 year and will be 
automatically renewed for 1-year periods if 
neither of the parties gives 60 days’ notice of 
termination before the end of the current 
year. 


El Salvador 


BUSINEsS CONDITIONS Goop 


Local merchants report that both whole- 
sale and retail trade have been excellent 
since the middle of December 1950. Christ- 
mas buying was probably heavier this year 
than in any previous holiday season. A new 
Government regulation requiring end-of-year 
bonuses to employees released large sums of 
money throughout the country in Decem- 
ber, and a good portion of it went immedi- 
ately into Christmas purchasing. The 
spending splurge has carried over so far into 
January; and spurred by the uncertain 
world situation, buying on the part of both 
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local importers and consumers continues 
heavy. Durable consumer goods of all kinds 
are in heavy demand, and large orders for 
imports are being placed abroad. The large 
European orders for construction materials, 
which were placed following the outbreak 
of war in Korea, are now beginning to ar- 
rive in volume. The unprecedented volume 
of imports and the inability of local customs 
to cope with the imports has caused conges- 
tion in all of the ports and customhouses. 
Inventories are high in almost everything 
except some basic construction items. 

Wholesalers are still having difficulty col- 
lecting their open accounts with retailers in 
San Salvador and other cities throughout 
the Republic. Although some wholesalers 
are tightening up on extension of credit, 
many are still selling on open account, of- 
fering up to 120 days for payment. 

Local banks report collections for import 
shipments are generally satisfactory. The 
desire of the Salvadoran importers to stock 
up has induced them to clear shipments 
from customs as rapidly as possible. The 
banks report that use of letters of credit 
is steadily increasing. United States ex- 
porters especially are demanding letters of 
credit where sight drafts formerly were ac- 
cepted. Many European exporters are also 
changing over to letter-of-credit operations. 

COFFEE 

Reflecting the generally late harvest this 
year and the comparatively slow coffee mar- 
ket which has prevailed during the past 4 or 
5 months, coffee exports continued to lag 
behind comparative preceding year’s figures. 
A total of 180,363 bags (of 60 kilograms each) 
was exported during December, compared 
with shipments of 198,351 bags made in De- 
cember 1949. Almost all Salvadoran coffee 
exports continue to be consigned to the 
United States. 

The Salvadoran coffee market continued 
firm, if slow, during December and early 
January. Comparatively little price fluctu- 
ation was noted, and by the middle of Janu- 
ary Central Standards were being quoted at 
$54 and Highgrowns at $54.50 per 100 pounds 
f. o. b. Salvadoran port. The Compafia 
Salvadorefia de Café reports that by January 
15 a total of 575,000 bags of the 1950-51 crop 
had been registered for export. This is a 
little more than half of what the full crop 
is expected to total. 

Despite the fact that cotton acreage for 
the 1950-51 crop was reported to be about 
35 percent greater than the preceding year, 
the Cotton Growers Cooperative expects that 
lint-cotton production this year will be more 
than 15 percent off from last year’s 29,666 
bales. Rain damage late in October and un- 
usually heavy insect infestation are cited as 
the principal reasons for the disappointing 
results. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As coffee shipments in appreciable volume 
got under way in December, the country’s 
foreign-exchange reserves rose for the first 
time in months. At the end of the year, 
the combined gold and exchange holdings of 
the Salvadoran banking system totaled $43,- 
002,400, compared with $40,726,800 at the 
end of 1949. The increase in reserves during 
the past year undoubtedly would have been 
considerably greater had it not been for 
the stimulus to import ordering occasioned 
by the fighting in Korea. During the last 
half of 1950 import merchandise poured into 
El Salvador in unprecedented volume, and 
the flow of goods still continues. 

During the first week of January purchas- 
ing missions left El Salvador for the United 
States, where they are now seeking the $4,- 
000,000 worth of construction materials and 
equipment, agricultural machinery, and hos- 
pital supplies which President Oscar Osorio 
has ordered to be stockpiled for his social- 
development programs. 


NEW WAGES AND Hours Law 


In the first week of the new year the Na- 
tional Assembly approved a law setting a 
maximum work week of 44 hours and an 8- 
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hour day. The law provides for bonus rates 
for night work and overtime. Agricultural 
laborers and coffee and sugar-mill hands are 
not covered. Some employers estimate that 
the law will increase labor costs 30 to 45 
percent. One of the first noticeable results 
of the law was the announcement by bus 
operators in San Salvador that urban fares 
would be increased to 10 centavos (US$0.04), 
or double the old rate, to compensate for 
their increased operating costs.—U Ss 
EmpBassy, SAN SALVADOR, JAN. 17, 1951. 


Germany. Western 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS DURING 
NOVEMBER 1950 


In November 1950 recovery reached a high 
point in the Federal Republic of Germany; 
payrolls, employment, industrial production, 
exports, and (for most Germans) real in 
come being at the highest level in the post- 
war period. 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION AND SALES 

Stimulated by a record backlog of orders, 
the rate of industrial production increased 
substantially in November, despite the threat 
of coal, power, and raw-material shortages. 
The Federal German index of industrial pro- 
duction (excluding building, stimulants, and 
food processing) rose 4 points to a record of 
134 percent of the 1936 level, against an 8- 
point rise in August, a 10-point rise in Sep- 
tember, and a 5-point rise in October. Post- 
war records were set in 25 of the 32 industry 
groups making up the index. Production has 
now expanded by one-fourth (27 index 
points) since last July, when demands 
brought on by the Korean war started the 
current boom. Since currency reform in 
June 1948, output has risen more than 160 
percent. Only iron, steel, and leather pro- 
duction, steel construction, and shipbuild- 
ing are below the 1936 level. Per capita pro- 
duction now exceeds the 1936 level by about 
7 percent. 

Orders received by manufacturers in Oc- 
tober 1950, although about 10 percent less 
than the peak rate reached in September, 
were still more than 50 percent higher than 
the level last May (just before Korea) ancl 
almost double the 1949 average. Despite ex- 
panding production and sales, backlogs of 
orders continued to increase in most indus- 
tries during October. Although industrial 
sales reached a postwar peak of more than 
8,000,000,000 Deutschemarks in October, new 
orders received during the month were esti- 
mated to exceed sales by more than one- 
fourth. 

Output per man-hour in industry has in- 
creased by almost one-fifth since a year ago 
and is now virtually at the 1936 level. 
While increased investment in industrial 
plant, new machinery, and workers’ housing 
have all played a role in the higher pro- 
ductivity, a large part of the gain is due to 
the economies stemming from fuller and 
more rational utilization of capacity, both in 
individual plants and in the economy as a 
whole. 

In December the daily rate of steel pro- 
duction declined by more than 10 percent 
from the postwar record set in November 
1950. Total production of crude steel in 
December—959,000 metric tons—fell below 
the 1,000,000-ton mark for the first time 
since May 1950. While absenteeism and 
plant shut-downs for the Christmas holidays 
affected production, most of the decline was 
due to the coal shortage and in no sense to 
any weakening of demand. The steel sup- 
ply became increasingly critical in Decem- 
ber, with a backlog of orders for hot-rolled 
steel products extending to 9 months. No- 
vember exports of hot-rolled steel products— 
148,000 tons—amounted to about one-fifth 
of November production. 


COAL AND POWER 
The present tight fuel and power supply 
in the Federal Republic stems from the fact 
that industry as a whole has expanded much 
faster during the past year than coal and 





electric-power production. 


Because of the 
substantial gains in the efficiency of coal ang 
power utilization by industry, the impact of 


these shortages is considerably less than 
would otherwise have been the case. Be. 
tween October 1949 and October 1950 indus- 
try boosted total production by 40 percent 
while consuming only 30 percent more power 
and 16 percent more coal. In the same pe.- 
riod, however, production of electric power 
went up only 20 percent and production of 
coal only 7 percent. 

In December hard-coal production de- 
clined to 9,578,000 metric tons, 444,000 tons 
below the postwar record set in November 
1950 but 453,000 tons above December 1949. 
The decline was due primarily to the fact 
that Sunday and holiday production was 
lower in December than in November 

By December the coal shortage began to 
seriously affect many segments of industry, 
For example, the pulp and paper industry 
was allocated for December, 50 percent of 
November consumption of coal, newsprint 
manufacturers about 55 percent, and the 
rayon industry 60 percent. 

Power consumption in the Federal Repub- 
lic has continued to increase. November 
1950 consumption was 17 percent above that 
for November 1949, while available capacity 
increased only 14 percent over the same 
period. Insufficient generating capacity, to- 
gether with the shortage of coal, has neces- 
sitated the application of power restrictions 
to the heavy-chemical and aluminum in- 
dustries in the southern area of the Federal 
Republic. An unusually favorable supply of 
hydroelectric power permitted the restric- 
tion to be held at a lower level than was 
anticipated at the beginning of the critical 
season. The completion ahead of schedule 
of several power projects has also helped 
to reduce the power deficit which had been 
expected. The general shortage of coal, 
however, has prevented the operation of 
some new generating capacity placed in sery- 
ice during December. 


LABOR 

Despite sustained employment in _ the 
manufacturing industries, unemployment in 
December shot upward seasonally by 28 per- 
cent to 1,690,000 at the end of the month— 
131,500 higher than at the end of December 
1949. The unemployed constituted 10.7 per- 
cent of the wage- and salary-earning labor 
force (10.3 percent in December 1949) and 
7.5 percent of the estimated total labor 
force. 

So far, wintry weather and other purely 
seasonal factors, rather than fuel and mate- 
rial shortages, have been responsible for the 
rise in unemployment. It is estimated that 
60 percent of the increase in unemployment 
was due to declines in employment in the 
building trades and 10 percent to employ- 
ment declines in the branches of the metal- 
working and woodworking trades concerned 
with the manufacturing of Christmas spe- 
cialties (toys, jewelry, trinkets, munical in- 
struments). 

Industrial relations further deteriorated at 
the top levels over the issue of ‘‘codetermi- 
nation,” as was evident from acrimonious 
verbal exchanges between trade-union lead- 
ers, the manufacturers’ associations, and the 
Government. 

The Steel Workers’ Union, bowing to Chan- 
cellor Adenauer’s threat that a strike for 
codetermination would be unconstitutional, 
has requested steel workers to resign indi- 
vidually, effective February 1, unless the 
Government pledges to retain existing rights 
and privileges of the union and the workers 
in the management of the industry when it 
leaves Allied control and becomes a German 
responsibility. 

PRICES 

Since the Korean war began last June, 
basic material prices have jumped 13 percent 
and are at a postwar high; industrial pro- 
ducer prices have gone up 6 percent and are 
at the highest level since February 1949; the 
consumer price index, which had dipped 
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slightly (to a postwar low) during the sum- 
mer, is back to the June level. 

Increases in domestic coal prices, averag- 
ing 4.5 Deutschemarks per ton were an- 
nounced, effective December 1. The Bun- 
destag has accepted a Government proposal 
to increase steel prices 28.5 Deutschemarks 
per ton (details to be announced later). 

The Federal Government has approved 
rate increases for the Federal Railways cor- 
responding to the salary and wage increase 
of October 1, 1950, and to the increased cost 
of coal. Freight rates were to be increased 
effective January 1, 1951, by an average of 
15 percent and commutation fares by 50 per- 
cent (except students’ tickets). Exceptional 
freight tariffs below the level of operating 
costs (subsidy tariffs) have been raised much 
more steeply than any other tariffs and thus 
eliminated.—U. S. HiGH COMMISSIONER FOR 
GERMANY, FRANKFURT, JAN. 15, 1951. 


Exchange and Finance 


DISPOSITION OF UNUSED TRAVEL FUNDS 


Nonresidents traveling in Western Ger- 
many may now deposit their unused Deut- 
schemarks in blocked accounts in that coun- 
try, provided proof can be furnished that the 
Deutschemarks were acquired legally and 
the transaction is recorded in the traveler's 
foreign exchange control declaration. 

(Translations of this regulation, which ap- 
peared in the Bundesanzeiger of January 3, 
1951, can be obtained by writing to the 
Western European Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C.) 


Commercial Laws Digests 


CERTAIN PRICE AND MATERIAL CONTROLS 
EXTENDED 


The laws of April 10, 1948, and February 3, 
1949, giving the German Government the 
power to control prices, as well as the three 
ordinances regulating the distribution of 
petroleum, precious metals, and materials 
for the occupation forces, have been extended 
from January 1 to March 31, 1951, by laws of 
December 23 and 28, 1950, respectively, pub- 
lished in the Ministerialblatt des Bundes- 
ministers fuer Wirtschaft of December 30. 


Haiti 


INSTALLATION OF NEW GOVERNMENT 
FEATURES RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Principal activity in Haiti during the past 
2 months has centered around the inaugu- 
ration of President Paul Magloire, the ap- 
pointment of a new cabinet, and the seating 
of the new legislature. Although rumors 
have flown thick and fast and numerous new 
economic projects have been aired in the 
press, the economic policy of the new Gov- 
ernment is not yet fully crystalized. There 
are strong indications, however, that it is 
the intention of the new administration to 
undertake projects of worth-while economic 
value, such as highway construction, an 
overhauling of the communications system, 
slum clearance, and low-cost housing. Work 
is already proceeding on a project of munic- 
ipal improvement in Cap Haitien, Haiti’s 
second city, and the Government has for- 
mally applied for an increase from $5,000,000 
to $20,000,000 in the Export-Import Bank 
loan for the Artibonite Valley development, 
in order to construct a large hydroelectric 
power plant capable of supplying all the 
country’s power needs. 


FINANCE 


Final figures on Government revenue for 
the 1949-50 fiscal year, ended September 30, 
show a record-breaking income of 109,100,658 
gourdes, compared with receipts of 83,098,856 
gourdes during 1948-49, in itself a record year 
(5 gourdes—UE$1). The present fiscal year 
appears to have got off to an equally good 
start, with revenue for the first 3 months 
unofficially estimated at nearly 30,000,000 
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gourdes. Merchants state that Christmas 
buying was not up to expectations, but heavy 
seasonal imports, as well as increased imports 
due to scare buying, have helped to swell 
customs receipts. 

The new Government, like its predecessor, 
is showing an active interest in the promo- 
tion of foreign investments in Haiti. Full- 
page advertisements have been placed in New 
York newspapers, stressing the concessions 
granted under the “new industries” law of 
1949, and several small processing industries 
have already been established, principally in 
the textile and metal fields. A major expan- 
sion in the country’s one modern textile mill 
is scheduled for 1951, with the addition of 
Italian capital; a cement plant is likewise 
scheduled for construction; and American 
interests are studying the feasibility of estab- 
lishment of a cordage mill to be operated on 
domestic sisal. Raw sisal continues to at- 
tract investors, and new acreage is continu- 
ally being planted. 


AGRICULTURE 


The movement of coffee has been slow, be- 
cause of heavy rains and an apparent reluc- 
tance of producers to commit themselves to 
sales on a rising market. Coffee registrations 
through December totaled only 216,799 bags 
of 60 kilograms compared with 291,835 bags 
during the corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. Present indications are 
that the crop may not be quite as large as 
that for the preceding year. 

The Haytian-American Sugar Corporation 
commenced grinding at its large mill on Jan- 
uary 3, but its opening operations were ham- 
pered by a wildcat strike of sugar workers, 
which is presently under arbitration. It now 
seems apparent that the new Cuban-financed 
sugar mill on the southern peninsula will 


‘not be in operation during this season. 


Originally planned for a grinding capacity of 
160,000 tons of cane, the backers appear to 
have run into difficulties of equipment sup- 
ply, although substantial acreage of cane is 
known to be ripening in the region. 

The Government has announced the can- 
cellation of all banana contracts in the Re- 
public on the ground that the concessionaires 
have not lived up to the terms of their 
contracts. Dwindling quantity and weight 
of the fruit has made the product almost 
unsalable in the United States market in 
competition with the choice fruit from 
Central America and from the new Ecuado- 
rian plantations. The only hope for the 
banana industry appears to be the establish- 
ment of completely new planting areas. 

Although the major sisal plantation will 
show a marked decrease in production dur- 
ing the present year, because of cycling of its 
planting, increased production in smaller 
plantations and a rising market will help to 
keep this product in its place as Haiti’s 
second most important commodity, coffee 
still being in first place-—-U. S. EmBassy, 
PorRT-AU-PRINCE, JAN. 20, 1951. 


Ireland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


QUOTAS FOR CERTAIN PRODUCTS 
ANNOUNCED 


The Irish Government has issued orders 
announcing for the following products quo- 
tas in the amounts shown. The quotas cover 
imports from all countries. For each of the 
products the quota is similar to the amounts 
of the product permitted importation in 
recent periods. 

Rubber boots and shoes: Importation of 
800,000 (400,000 pairs) certain rubber boots 
and shoes is authorized during the period 
February 1, 1951, through January 31, 1952. 

Canvas or rubber shoes with rubber soles: 
Importation of 20,000 (10,000 pairs) canvas 
or rubber shoes with rubber soles and heels 
is authorized during the period February 1, 
1951, through January 31, 1952. 

Automobile tires: Importation of 30,000 
certain pneumatic tires for motor vehicles is 


authorized during the period February 1, 
1951, through July 31, 1951. 

Automobile inner tubes: Importation of 
15,000 certain inner tubes for motor-vehicle 
tires is authorized during the period Febru- 
ary 1, 1951, through July 31, 1951. 

Cycle and tricycle tires: Importation of 
35,000 certain pneumatic tires for bicycles 
or tricycles is authorized during the period 
February 1, 1951, through July 31, 1951. 

Inner tubes for bicycle and tricycle tires: 
Importation of 25,000 certain inner tubes for 
bicycle or tricycle tires is authorized during 
the period February 1, 1951, through July 31, 
1951. 

Women’s and girls’ hats: Importation of 
50,000 hats, caps, hoods, and shapes for 
women and girls is authorized during the 
period January 1, 1951, through June 30, 
1951. The products must be made wholly or 
mainly of felt and valued for customs pur- 
poses at less than 15 shillings 11 pence 
(approximately $2.20) each. 


VARIOUS QUOTA RESTRICTIONS FURTHER 
SUSPENDED 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
the effect of which is to continue during the 
period January 1, 1951, through December 31, 
1951, the suspension of import quota restric- 
tions on the following products: Superphos- 
phates, ground mineral phosphates, and com- 
pound manures; motor bicycles, completely 
or substantially assembled (with or without 
side cars;) certain perambulators, chassis, 
bodies, and body shells thereof; marble chip- 
pings. 


Norway 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMODITY-EXCHANGE AGREEMENT WITH 
SWEDEN SIGNED 


Following negotiations conducted in 
Stockholm, a commodity-exchange agree- 
ment was concluded on December 9, 1950. 
The agreement establishes commodity quotas 
for 1951 trade in accordance with the trade 
agreement concluded between Norway and 
Sweden on April 29, 1948. Anticipated Nor- 
wegian imports and exports, for the year 
have been roughly estimated at $43,000,000 
and $40,000,000, respectively. Norwegian 
exports will include whale oil, fish and fish 
products, nitrates, sulfur, and raw and semi- 
finished aluminum. Norway will import 
machinery, textiles, iron and steel products, 
and copper and brass manufactures. 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT WITH ECUADOR 
NEGOTIATED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Ecuador.’’) 


Pakistan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TARIFF PREFERENCES REDUCED ON 
MOTORCARS 


The margin of tariff preference on British- 
made automobiles imported into Pakistan 
has been narrowed from 6 percent ad valorem 
to 3 percent, effective on January 1, 1951, by 
an increase in the tariff rates applicable to 
such cars. The British preferential rates of 
48 percent ad valorem‘on motorcars having 
a landed cost of up to 7,500 rupees (about 
$2,250) and of 54 percent on cars having a 
landed cost greater than 7,500 rupees are 
now 51 percent and 57 percent, respectively. 
The standard rates of duty, applicable to 
automobiles imported from the United 
States, remain at 54 percent ad valorem for 
cars having a landed cost of up to 7,500 
rupees, and at 60 percent for cars having a 
landed cost exceeding 7,500 rupees. All rates 
referred to apply also to taxicabs and to au- 
tomobile parts and accessories except tires 
and tubes. 
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This reduction was made in accordance 
with Pakistan’s obligation under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade signed in 
October 1947. 


Peru 


Economic Conditions 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL POSITION BET- 
TER; INTERNAL INFLATION EVIDENT 


Peru’s strengthened international financial 
position encourages a favorable outlook for 
further easing of restrictions against im- 
ports from the dollar area. Its foreign-ex- 
change reserves amounted to $24,600,000 on 
December 31, 1950, compared with $16,000,000 
in November. Partial credit for this gain is 
given to the expanded value of Peruvian ex- 
ports as evidenced by a December issue of 
about $22,600,000 in dollar certificates alone, 
in comparison with about $16,000,000 in 
each of the two preceding months. The De- 
cember issue was surpassed only in Septem- 
ber when the issue was $23,900,000. 

Purchases by the Central Reserve Bank 
maintained certificate rates at 14.95 soles 
per dollar, but draft rates continued their 
downward trend to a buying rate of 14.95 
soles per dollar by January 18. Rates for 
sterling certificates and drafts declined to 
40 and 40.65 soles per pound early in Jan- 
uary, but reacted to 41.75 and 42.30 by Jan- 
uary 18, as sterling-exchange supplies were 
relatively smaller. Exports to the sterling 
area continued seasonally low as shown by a 
sterling certificate issue of only £874,000 in 
December. Dollar-sterling cross rates for 
certificates and drafts on January 18 were 
$2.80 and $2.83, respectively. 

The internal economy at the close of 1950 
showed the inroads of inflationary forces— 
expansion in credit and money supply, with 
cost of living and commodity prices contin- 
uing to register pronounced increases. The 
total money supply reached some 2,200,000,- 
000 soles, a 15-percent increase in the year 
1950. The national budget for 1951, promul- 
gated by the President on December 31, 1950, 
exceeds the 1950 budget by 294,000,000 soles, 
or 18 percent. 

Expansion in banking activities prompted 
the Banco de Credito del Peru to increase its 
paid-up capital from 26,000,000 to 40,000,000 
soles, while other commercial banks are call- 
ing for extraordinary meetings of sharehold- 
ers to provide additional resources. 


CoMMERCIAL ARREARAGES 


No payments have been made to date from 
the 13,000,000 soles provided in the 1951 
budget for partial liquidation of outstanding 
approved commercial arrears, pending issu- 
ance of regulations now being prepared by 
the Ministry of Finance and Commerce. 


PETROLEUM 


The second extraordinary session of the 
Peruvian Congress was convened on Jan- 
uary 8, 1951, for the primary purpose of 
considering the important petroleum Dill. 
Congressional committees were working on 
the proposed law, and it was expected to be 
presented on the floor for debate by the end 
of January. 

A new contract with Argentina for the 
sale of 750,000 barrels of crude petroleum 
from Peru was announced by the Peruvian 
Ministry of Development and Public Works 
on December 29. The oil will be provided 
by the Government’s Kmoress Petroleum 
Fiscal from its own production and from oil 
received as royalty payments from a private 
producer. 

Tosacco-Propucts Tax 


Prices for tobacco products were again 
increased, effective January 2, 1951, by a tax 
(law No. 11551) levied for the purpose of 
providing funds for the repair of earthquake 
damage in Cuzco. The increase ranges from 
13 percent on inexpensive domestic products 
to 20 percent on imported tobacco articles. 
As a result, a pack of the more popular 
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United States cigarettes now costs the con- 
sumer 6 soles.—U. S. Embassy, Lima, JAN. 
20, 1951. 


Philippines 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PRISCO STOCKPILING AND PROCUREMENT 
PoLicy ANNOUNCED 


In connection with its new procurement 
authority covering 15 prime commodities 
recently declared in short supply, the Price 
Stabilization Corporation (PRISCO) has an- 
nounced that insofar as possible importa- 
tion of the items is being channeled through 
reputable importing firms which are able 
to effect shipments as expeditiously as pos- 
sible within a reasonable dollar cost set by 
PRISCO. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of January 29, 1951, page 18, for reference 
to Executive order 388, which empowers 
PRISCO to import without quota limita- 
tion selected short-supply items.) 

The system that has been adopted is in- 
tended to stress simplicity of operation, 
based on normal commercial principles and 
practices, the official announcement indi- 
cated. When possible, quotas, historical 
rights, and encumbrances of an elaborate 
control system are to be eliminated. 

The importer is required to present with 
the application for import license, a firm 
offer from the supplier abroad, either tele- 
graphic or in letter form, setting forth de- 
tails of the transaction. The application 
must also include the unit sale price, and 
most favorable consideration generally will 
be given to the application listing the low- 
est unit price. Price ceilings are set for 
each commodity. A letter of credit must be 
opened within 15 days after a license has 
been issued, failing which the license will 
automatically expire. To the fullest extent 
possible exchange will be granted in sufficient 
amount to cover normal and stockpiling re- 
quirements for each category of goods. 

License applications are handled through 
commodity divisions set up as follows: (1) 
Essential Foods; (2) Drugs and Pharmaceu- 
ticals; (3) Tires, Fuels, and Lubricants; (4) 
Machinery; and (5) Miscellaneous, which in- 
cludes fibers, fertilizers, and paper bags. Un- 
der the system as envisaged by PRISCO, ac- 
cording to its announcement, prices will be 
reduced and delays in processing applica- 
tions will be minimized. It aJso is hoped 
that “10-percenters,” agents, and pseudo 
importers may be eliminated. 


Somaliland 


Economic Conditions 


NEw TARIFF EXEMPTIONS AUTHORIZED 


The Italian Trusteeship Administration in 
Somaliland recently announced that ma- 
chinery and equipment imported for use in 
new industrial and agricultural enterprises 
will be exempt from customs duty until June 
30, 1953. This action is understood to have 
been prompted by the Administration's de- 
sire to encourage the inflow of foreign invest- 
ment for the establishment of new industries 
in the Territory. 


Southern Rhodesia 


Exchange and Finance 


DOLLAR-EXCHANGE ALLOCATIONS FOR 
JANUARY TO JUNE 1951 ANNOUNCED 


The Department of Trade and Industrial 
Development at Salisbury. has announced 
dollar-exchange allocations totaling $7,200,- 
000, for imports into Southern Rhodesia, 
from the dollar area for the 6-month period 
January 1, 1951, to June 30, 1951, according 
to recent reports from the U. S. Consulate 
General at Salisbury. The new dollar allo- 
cations represent an increase of $200,000 from 





the original allocations for the last half of 
1950. (For details of previous allocations 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 17, 
1950.) 

Specific allocations for the following large 
commodity classifications are as follows: 
Agricultural products, $58,500; tobacco man- 
ufactures, $200; textiles, fibers, etc., $4,000; 
metals and manufactures, $3,793,000 (con- 
sisting of agricultural machinery, $900,000; 
mining and industrial machinery, $1,625,000: 
iron, steel, and other metals, $160,000; manu- 
factures of iron and steel, $188,000; electrica] 
goods, $70,000; vehicles and parts, $800,000; 
oil companies’ requirements, $35,000; and 
trade and industrial development reserve, in- 
cluding aircraft parts, $15,000); minerals ang 
earthenware, $8,000; oils, waxes, and resins, 
$762,500; chemicals, $158,000; leather and 
rubber goods, $13,000; timber and wallboard, 
$1,278,000; paper, books, and stationery, 
$136,000; miscellaneous, including dental anq 
optical equipment, $35,000; and Government 
requirements, $953,800. 


ia 
Spain 
Exchange and Finance 


SPECIAL EXCHANGE RATES FOR CERTAIN 
EXPORTS REVISED 


The special exchange rates for exports from 
Spain of 10 products have been revised, by 
orders of various dates from November 30 
to December 8, 1950, states a dispatch of De- 
cember 28 from the U. S. Embassy in Madrid. 

The products affected and the revised rates, 
in pesetas to the dollar, are as follows (former 
rates in parentheses): Carob bean gum, 
27.375 (21.90); common wines, 27.375 (21.90); 
wolfram, 27.375 (24.09); raw hides and skins, 
21.90 (24.09); tanned hides and skins, 21.90 
(26.28); animal hair, 21.90 (24.09); leather 
manufactures, 27.375 (28.47); paprika, 27.375 
(24.09); raisins, 27.375 (26.28), and “troca- 
dero”’ lettuce, 21.90 (24.09). 


Spanish African 
Colonies 


Economic Conditions 


NEW FOREIGN CAPITAL INVESTMENTS 
PROHIBITED 


The establishment of new foreign enter- 
prises of any kind in the territories of Span- 
ish West Africa has been prohibited by a 
presidential order of November 27, 1950, pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of Spain of De- 
cember 3. (The Spanish Government refers 
to Spanish West Africa as comprised of the 
following territories: Spanish Guinea, Ifni, 
Rio De Oro, Rio Muni, Fernando Po.) 

The text of the order, as transmitted by 
the United States Embassy at Madrid, also 
contains the following provisions: 

1. The prohibition against new foreign 
enterprises extends to enterprises which, 
though Spanish, have a capital which is 
wholly or in part of foreign origin. “Like- 
wise, there may not be acquired by such en- 
terprises nor transferred to them the securi- 
ties or assets belonging to other enterprises 
already existing in Spanish West Africa, 
whether Spanish or foreign. There is ex- 
cepted the transmission by inheritance in 
favor of foreigners.” 

2. Foreign enterprises already established 
may continue their activities, but without 
the possibility of extending the scope or in- 
creasing the capital. 

3. The Presidency of the Government, in 
special cases, may grant exceptions to this 
order. Also, exceptions are authorized in 
cases covered under provisions of interna- 
tional agreements between Spain and foreign 
powers. 

4. Violations of the order will cause com- 
plete nullification of the legal transactions 
involved and carry additional fiscal penal- 
ties. 
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[Copies of the complete text of the order 
are available on request to the Near Eastern 
and African Division, Office of International 
Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C.] 


Sweden 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE AGREEMENT WITH 
NORWAY SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Norway.”’) 


Thailand 


Economic Conditions 


PLANS FOR INTERNAL DEVELOPMENT 
PUSHED; E port PROSPECTS Goop 


Despite political uncertainty brought about 
by developments in Korea, November 1950 
was economically a good month for Thailand. 
Following completion of successful nego- 
tiations for the $25,400,000 Internationai 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
loans, plans for internal development were 
pushed. Expenditures of more than $30,- 
000,000 in the next 4 years for the Chainat 
irrigation project were expected. Plans for 
expanding port facilities at Klong Toi were 
also pushed, as harbor revenue more than 
doubled for the first 10 months of 1950 com- 
pared with the 1949 period. Dredging oper- 
ations on the bar down river are expected 
to start about April 1. Highway improve- 
ments costing approximately 96,000,000 baht 
were also continued, with most of the money 
being spent in southern and northeastern 
Thailand. 

On November 10 a new Thai-United States 
civil air agreement was signed, continuing 
the air services which had previously been 
operating under an informal agreement. 

Because of the expenses involved in the 
rapid economic expansion of Thailand and 
the extraordinary costs of maintaining a 
Thai expeditionary force with the UN forces 
in Korea, 1951 budget estimates were sub- 
stantially higher than had been expected. 
Preliminary estimates called for expend- 
itures of 2,500,000,000 baht. Because of these 
increasing costs and the rapidly increasing 
world commodity price levels, the predomi- 
nant trend during November was inflation- 
ary. Costs and prices rose during the month, 
particularly for imported commodities. 

Thai export prospects continued excellent. 
Estimates of the exportable rice surplus are 
just under 1,200,000 metric tons for 1951, or 
about the same as for 1949. Rubber ship- 
ments reached unprecedented levels, with 
frantic efforts to increase production result- 
ing from record-breaking rubber prices. 
Exports are expected to reach 120,000 metric 
tons, compared with 1949 shipments of about 
97,000 metric tons. Tin production also in- 
creased, with production estimated at 14,000 
metric tons of concentrate, about 70 percent 
of prewar. At the same time, efforts are 
being made to increase Thai production of 
other exportable commodities, and use of the 
valuable forest resources. Thai estimates 
show that forests cover 63 percent of the 
total Thai land area—U. S. Embassy, 
BANGKOK, Dec. 16, 1950. 


Tunisia 


Exchange and Finance 


NEW METAL CoINs IN CIRCULATION 


New metal coins of 20-, 50-, and 100-franc 
denominations were placed in circulation in 
Tunisia by a decree of December 28, 1950, 
published in the Journal Officiel of Tunisia 
of January 2, 1951, according to a report of 
January 9 from the United States Consulate 
General at Tunis. 


February 12, 1951 





Notes on Insurance in Ireland 
(Prepared in the Insurance Branch, Office of International Trade) 


Operations of insurance companies in Ireland are subject to the supervision of the 
Minister for Industry and Commerce. The statutes regulating insurance activities 
are the Assurance Companies Act, 1909, and the Insurance Act, 1936. None of the 
classes of insurance listed in these acts may be carried on without the company first 
obtaining a license from the Minister mentioned above. The 1936 act prohibits the 
granting of a license to any foreign firm which did not carry on insurance business in 
lreland on October 31, 1935, and no new company is eligible for a license unless it is 
incorporated in Ireland and fulfills certain conditions as to capital, ownership, and 
control. Qualifying deposits are required amounting to £40,000 for life insurance and 
£20,000 for nonlife insurance; the deposit is increased to £35,000 for companies writing 
automobile insurance in addition to some other branch of nonlife insurance. Companies 
are not permitted to write both life and nonlife insurance. Automobile third-party 
liability insurance is compulsory under the Road Traffic Act, 1933. 

Total premium income of insurance companies operating in Ireland reportedly 
amounted to £9,763,865 in 1947, as compared with £8,814,870 in 1946 and £6,157,321 
in 1940. 

From 1940 to 1947 premiums in the nonlife branches almost doubled, advancing from 
£1,819,892 in 1940 to £3,333,510 in 1947. The 1947 nonlife premiums were made up 
as follows (1940 nonlife premiums appear in parentheses): Fire insurance, written by 
/ Irish and 33 British companies, £806,391 (£477,804); personal accident, 5 Irish and 
33 British companies, £40,096 (£17,905); workmen’s compensation, 6 Irish and 35 
British companies, £981,332 (£479,767) ; automobile, 5 Irish and 36 British companies, 


(£180,891). 


£2,212,402 in 1940. 





£1,127,981 (£663,525); miscellaneous, 7 Irish and 37 British companies, £377,710 


From 1940 to 1947 life-insurance premiums increased about 50 percent, from £4,337,429 
to £6,430,355. Ordinary life, wrjtten by 2 Irish and 12 British companies, totaled 
£3,289,642 in 1947 as compared with £2,125,027 in 1940. Industrial life, written by 2 
Irish and 3 British companies, amounted to £3,140,713 in 1947 as compared with 


Irish social-insurance legislation provides for compulsory health and unemployment 
insurance and old-age and survivor’s pensions. Benefits are financed by contributions 
from employers, employees, and the Government. Legislation also provides for gov- 
ernmental assistance on a noncontributory basis, including old-age and blind pensions, 
widows’ and orphans’ pensions, and unemployment assistance. Workmen’s compen- 
sation legislation is in effect but insurance is not compulsory; employers may insure 
with private insurance companies or an employers’ mutual association, or may assume 
the risk without taking out insurance. Administration of the social-insurance legislation 
described above is supervised by the Department of Social Welfare. 








The composition of the new coins is one- 
fourth nickel and three-fourths copper. 
These coins may be used as legal tender only 
in limited quantities—the 20-franc piece for 
a maximum amount of 250 francs; the 50- 
franc piece, 500 francs; and the 100-franc 
piece, 2,000 francs. 


Union of South Africa 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REGULATIONS FOR ISSUANCE OF CONSUMER- 
Goops ALLOCATIONS 


Official details of the Government’s scheme 
for issuance of consumer goods import permit 
allocations for the first half of 1951 were con- 
tained in Government Notice No. 3201, pub- 
lished in the Government Gazette Extraordi- 
nary of December 22, 1950. This notice im- 
plements the preliminary announcement of 
the plan as made in a public address on 
October 16, 1950, by the South African 
Minister of Economic Affairs. 

Details of the plan announced by the 
Minister were published in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of November 20, 1950. These 
remain unchanged by the new official regula- 
tions except that more liberal conversion 
privileges are accorded holders of “restricted” 
permits who desire to convert their permits 
into “general” permits. 

For the convenience of interested United 
States exporters, a summary of the revised 
scheme is outlined as follows: 

1. Permits will be issued to importers on 
the basis of the f. o. b. value of their 1948 
imports of consumer goods less the f. o. b. 
value of imports in that year of consumer 
goods now on the “free list,’’ that is, items 
which may be imported without license from 


soft-currency countries only. (The earlier 
announcement of the Minister of Economic 
Affairs stated that importers would be given 
a preliminary quota amounting to 20 per- 
cent of the f. o. b. value of their 1948 imports 
less free-list items. The new Government 
notice does not mention any specific per- 
centage figure, but the 20 percent doubtless 
will be adhered to as a minimum percentage.) 

2. Seventy-five percent of the total allo- 
cation to each importer will be issued in the 
form of “restricted” permits, valid for pur- 
chases in soft-currency countries only. The 
remainder—25 percent of the total alloca- 
tion—will be issued in the form of general 
permits, which are valid for purchases in 
both hard- and soft-currency countries. 

3. South African importers who desire to 
increase their authorized allocations for 
hard-currency purchases may do so by con- 
verting their restricted consumer goods per- 
mits into general, or hard-currency permits, 
as follows: Fifty percent of the restricted per- 
mits may be converted into general permits 
on the basis of £1 in general permits for 
every £2 in restricted permits surrendered. 
The remaining 50 percent of restricted per- 
mits may be converted at the rate of £1 in 
general permits for every £5 in restricted per- 
mits surrendered. (Thé Minister’s original 
announcement provided for only one rate of 
conversion and that was on the basis of £1 
in “general,” or hard-currency permits, for 
every £5 of restricted, or soft-currency per- 
mits, surrendered. (See ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of November 20, 1950.) 

4. Importers will be authorized to import 
“prohibited list’’ consumer goods under the 
new scheme but will be obligated to surren- 
der £5 in either restricted or general permits 
for every £1 of prohibited goods to be im- 


(Continued on p. 25) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Industry Operations Bureau 
of National Production Authority, De- 


partment of Commerce 


Automotive Products 


Mapras, INDIA, TRIES DIESEL Bus 


The Madras, India, Transport Department 
was scheduled to put into service in Janu- 
ary a larger-size Diesel bus. The bus, built 
by Leyland Motors, Ltd., London, England, 
will accommodate about 52 passengers, in- 
cluding about 10 standing. The press re- 
ported such busses were in use in Bombay 
and Hyderabad with double decks, but the 
Madras busses will have only one deck. If 
the new British Diesel bus proves suitable, 
the Italian busses now in use will gradually 
be replaced. 


ITALIAN MANUFACTURERS RAISE PRICES 


Price increases of 10 percent on all pas- 
senger cars and 7 percent on industrial 
vehicles were announced by Italian manu- 
facturers, effective December 28, 1950. 

Immediately following this announce- 
ment, Italy’s Minister of Industry and 
Commerce requested the manufacturers to 
rescind the price increases and called a meet- 
ing of the manufacturers concerned in order 
to discuss the issue. The Ministry later an- 
nounced that the new prices could be re- 
tained but must be considered as temporary 
increases only. The manufacturers, in turn, 
promised to make no further price increases. 


U. S.-MOZAMBIQUE TRADE, 1949 


Imports of automotive vehicles and parts 
from the United States by Mozambique 
totaled $1,518,997 for the year of 1949, 50.6 
percent of the total amount of such imports. 


Chemicals 


ARGENTINA Exports SOME Fatty AcIps 


Production of fatty acids in Argentina is 
not sufficient to allow exportation of large 
quantities. However, about 600 metric tons 
of fatty acids were exported to Italy and the 
Netherlands in the first 10 months of 1950. 
Some stearic acid went to Chile. 


AUSTRALIAN INDUSTRY EXPANDING 


A survey of industrial expansion in Aus- 
tralia in the fiscal year 1949-50 indicates 
that the chemical group was third among 
those industries which showed the greatest 
progress in the period. 


LARGER PYRETHRUM PRODUCTION EXPECTED 
IN BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


After a wartime boom, production of 
pyrethrum in British East Africa declined 
and considerable acreage was ploughed under 
in 1947-48. However, the development of 
higher yielding strains and a firmer demand 
are expected to result in increased produc- 
tion in 1951-52. Estimates place 1950 output 
at 2,300 long tons, compared with 1,325 tons 
in 1949. 


CANADIAN PRICES ADVANCING WITH 
TIGHTENING OF SUPPLIES 


Supplies of industrial chemicals, plastics, 
and paints and varnishes are tightening in 
Canada and prices are advancing. Chlorine 
rose sharply in October 1950, and phosphate 
prices also were higher. Glycerin is reported 
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to have risen 40 percent in cost since July, 
and there is a scarcity of coal-tar products. 
Pigments in some instances reflect the rise in 
base-metal prices. 


CHILEAN NITRATE PRODUCTION HIGH 


Production of nitrates in Chile in Decem- 
ber 1950, continued above normal, possibly 
even exceeding the 1950 peak output in No- 
vember. The price of nitrate rose $2 a metric 
ton early in January 1951. 


EGYPTIAN PLANT Has ALCOHOL FOR EXPORT 


Société Egyptienne de Distillerie, S. A. E., 
Hawamdieh, near Cairo, is said to have avail- 
able for export 400,000 to 600,000 liters of 
alcohola month. However, certain transpor- 
tation and packing problems would have to 
be solved. The factory plans to increase its 
output in 1951. 


GERMAN PRODUCTION IN NOVEMBER 


Production of certain important chemicals 
in Western Germany in November 1950 was 
as follows, in metric tons (October figures in 
parentheses): Nitrogenous fertilizers (N), 
30,800 (35 100); phosphatic fertilizers (P.O;), 
33,700 (33,900); soda ash, 67,400 (75,200); 
caustic soda, 29,400 (30,800); sulfuric acid, 
107,200 (108,500); and calcium carbide, 40,000 
(45,900). 


GERMAN LAND INADEQUATELY FERTILIZED 


The use of fertilizer in Bavaria has been 
less than in other parts of Germany. The 
Bavarian Statistical Office which recently 
published an analysis of fertilizer problems 
in the area, attributes the smaller con- 
sumption to the nature of the region’s agri- 
culture. The dairy industry is highly 
developed, the proportion of meadowland 
high, and agriculture less intensive. Hold- 
ings of landowners are often small and scat- 
tered, particularly in certain parts of the dis- 
trict. However, one of the chief factors is 
the general lack of knowledge on the part of 
farmers of the importance of fertilizers. 

Although consumption of fertilizers has 
almost attained prewar levels, the soil is in- 
sufficiently fertilized, not only because the 
amounts of fertilizers used are not adequate 
but also because depletion of the soil during 
the war years, especially in 1943-46, necessi- 
tates the use of more than the normal quan- 
tities. The problem is essentially a long- 
range one of educating farmers to proper 
fertilization. 


GREEK SULFUR RESOURCES UNDEVELOPED 


Sulfur is not being mined on the Island 
of Nisiro, according to the Greek Ministry of 
National Economy. Development of these 
resources has been hampered by a legal dis- 
pute regarding ownership of the deposits. 
Sulfur is produced on Milos by the Sulfur 
Mining Co. of Milos. 


INDIA TO HAVE NEW FERTILIZER PLANT 


Construction work on the fertilizer plant 
at Sindri, India, is expected to be completed 
by mid-1951 and production to begin soon 
after. The ultimate cost of the plant is 
expected to be about 230,000,000 rupees 
(1 rupee=$0.30 U. S. currency, predevalua- 
tion; $0.2087, postdevaluation). The origi- 
nal estimate made in 1944 was approximate, 





and building costs have since increaseq 
sharply, states the Ministry of Industry ang 
Supply. 


INDIAN PLANT TO PRODUCE CHLORIDES ANp 
TRISODIUM PHOSPHATE 


Annual output of the monazite-processing 
plant at Alwaye, India, is expected to include 
1,500 long tons of rare-earth chlorides and 
1,800 tons of trisodium phosphate, states the 
Indian press. The Bose Institute at Calcutta 
is conducting experiments on the extraction 
of rare earths from monazite. 


PRODUCTION OF ACETONE AND BurTANoL 
INCREASED TO MEET DEMAND, JAPAN 


Production of acetone and butanol in 
Japan reached postwar highs in November 
1950. Greater consumption of acetone by 
the rayon industry and of butanol by the 
butyl-acetate and paint industries accounts 
for the increase. Output of acetone rose 
from 145 metric tons in September to 175 in 
October and 204 in November. Production 
of butanol increased to 323 tons in Novem- 
ber from 241 in September and 273 in 
October. 


JAPAN SHIPS FERTILIZER TO NEw ZEALAND 


The first shipment of fertilizer (basic 
slag) from Japan to New Zealand left Yoko- 
hama in November 1950. It was exported 
from the Kawasaki plant of the Nihon Kokan 
works. 


JAPANESE AMMONIUM-SULFATE PLANTS 10 
EXPAND PRODUCTION 


To reduce production costs and promote 
export trade, leading ammonium-sulfate 
companies in Japan are pushing expansion 
programs, states the Japanese press. The 
capacity of 17 plants, representing 14 firms, 
is scheduled to be increased from 2,090,000 
metric tons in September 1950, to 2,270,000 
in July 1951 and to 2,500,000 tons in July 
1952. 


MEXICAN Exports OF WHITE ARSENIC 
To U. S. 


Exports of white arsenic to the United 
States in 1950 from the San Luis Potosi dis- 
trict of Mexico, the chief producing center, 
totaled 15,493,215 pounds, valued at $996,000 
Exports rose sharply in the latter part of 
the year because of a much greater demand 
from industry and agriculture. White ar- 
senic is a byproduct of lead and copper 
smelting and, although output of these 
metals did not increase during the period, 
substantial stocks had accumulated. 


EXPANSION OF NORWEGIAN PLANTS 
NEARING COMPLETION 


Norske Kunstharpikser A/S and its asso- 
ciate, Norsk Pressmassefabrik A/S., have 
almost completed a 4,000,000-crown expan- 
sion program (1 Norwegian crown =$0.2016, 
United States currency, predevaluation; 
$0.1402, postdevaluation). Full-scale pro 
duction of formaldehyde, synthetic resins, 
and thermosetting molding powders is sched- 
uled for early 1951. 

Formaldehyde, the factory's basic product, 
has been made since late 1949, with the 
use of former German equipment. An al- 
nual capacity of 4,000 metric tons exceeds 
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the domestic market, and plans call for an 
output not greater than 2,000 tons. Except 
for about 400 tons the entire production will 
be absorbed by resin and molding-powder 
factories associated with the plant. Meth- 
anol, the raw material, is imported from 
the United Kingdom and Germany. Pos- 
sibilities of exporting formaldehyde are not 
favorable, as the firm cannot meet foreign 
competition because of the high cost of im- 
orted methanol. 

Units producing synthetic resins have 
operated since July 1950, and output is ex- 
pected soon to reach 2,500 to 3,000 tons an- 
nually, which will include 1,000 to 1,500 tons 
of materials for paint manufacturers. The 
factory hopes that urea-resin glues for the 
plywood and woodworking industries will 
pecome leading products; raw materials are 
readily available. 

Phenol-formaldehyde and urea-formalde- 
hyde plants associated with the factory have 
annual capacities of 500 tons and 200 tons, 
respectively. Production of the former is 
approaching capacity, but output of the lat- 
ter has hardly progressed beyond the trial 
stage. However, it was expected that by 
February 1951, production of urea-formalde- 
hyde molding powder would be at an annual 
rate of 200 tons. The plant has difficulty 
in importing the 250 tons of phenol needed 
annually, and the scarcity may cause con- 
siderable difficulty. Government support is 
being sought in efforts to obtain the needed 
amount. Gum rosin also is in short supply, 
and the company is attempting to persuade 
the paint industry to release a part of its 
allocation for manufacture of synthetic 
resins, of which it is the principal user. 


HIGHER PRODUCTION EXPECTED IN NORWAY 


Production in Norway’s chemical and elec- 
trochemical industry was expected to be 25 
percent higher in 1950 than in 1949. The 
increase has been especially great in the elec- 
trochemical branch. The quantity of nitro- 
gen produced by Norsk Hydro rose from 
89,000 metric tons in the first 9 months of 


1949 to 119,000 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1950, an increase of almost 34 
percent. 


PHILIPPINES PLAN CONTROL OF ABACA 
MosalIc 


The Government of the Philippines plans 
to devote $250,000 to a program for control 
of abaca mosaic. It is expected that more 
effective measures can be taken to halt the 
spread of the disease, which is one of the 
most serious diseases affecting crops in the 
islands. Abac& mosaic is especially preva- 
lent in Davao and Cotabato. 


SoutH AFRICAN PLANT SUSPENDS 
PRODUCTION OF SODA ASH 


South African Alkali, Ltd., at its annual 
meeting in November 1950 announced that 
production of natural soda ash from deposits 
in Pretoria was not profitable under existing 
conditions. Operations will be suspended 
during a review of the company’s position. 


YUGOSLAV PLANT PRODUCING WooD- 
DERIVED MATERIALS 


A factory at Teslic, Yugoslavia, is produc- 
ing several wood-derived materials, including 
tar oils and resins, formaldehyde, and meth- 
anol, states the Yugoslav press. A fire-ex- 
tinguishing product also is being made. 


Drugs 


AGAR—AGAR MANUFACTURE AND Export, 
JAPAN 


Japanese exports of agar-agar in 1949 
totaled 682,584 pounds, valued at 275,273,412 
yen (360 yen=US$1). Exports to the United 
States totaled 344,063 pounds; Western Ger- 
many, 83,283; the United Kingdom, 66,927; 
France, 41,615; Philippines, 35,694; Italy, 
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25,811; Hong Kong, 18,100; Canada, 13,222; 
India, 12,790; Belgium, 11,730. Many other 
countries took small quantities. 

The Japanese Agar-Agar Manufacturers’ 
Cooperative Associations report that exporta- 
tion in the period January through August 
1950 totaled 1,877,399 pounds, valued at 474,- 
211,024 yen. This is more than double the 
1949 exports. The unit price of agar in 1950 
declined to 70 cents per pound from a 1949 
average of $1.12 per pound. 

The trade reports that, in view of the cur- 
rent season’s poor collection of raw seaweed, 
estimated at 6,500,000 pounds, total produc- 
tion of agar during the 1950-51 winter season 
will total only about 1,600,000 pounds. Of 
this quantity, 1,200,000 pounds is expected 
to be available for export. The industry an- 
ticipates a price of approximately $1 per 
pound, f. o. b. Japanese ports. 


PRICES OF JAPANESE FISH-LIVER OILs Up 


Prices of fish-liver oils have increased in 
Japan since the outbreak of the Korean hos- 
tilities. Cod-liver oil in May was 6 cents per 
1,000,000 international units and 7 cents in 
August. Shark-liver oil increased from 5.5 
to 6.5 cents per 1,000,000 international units 
over the same period. Cod-liver and shark- 
liver oils, mainly produced in Iwanai district, 
Hokkaido, have been less popular since pri- 


vate firms in the United States developed a 
synthetic vitamin A. 


U. S. Imports RIsE IN NOVEMBER 1950 


United States imports of medicinal and 
pharmaceutical preparations in November 
1950 amounted to $926,256, a 25 percent 
gain over the value for the preceding month. 
Two items comprised two-thirds of the total. 
Natural menthol was valued at $474,413, of 
which China accounted for $339,415 worth, 
and Brazil, $114,333. China and the Nether- 
lands were the only other suppliers. Caffeine 
amounted to $138,182, all of which came from 
Brazil. The remaining one-third of the im- 


port value represents receipts of 23 addi- 
tional items. 


Furs 


NoORWAY’S COMPENSATION ARRANGEMENT; 
ESTIMATED PRODUCTION 


A new limited compensation arrangement 
for Norwegian fox-fur exporters has been in 
effect since December 1, 1950. Under this 
arrangement, up to 20 percent of earnings 
from dollar sales of fox skins may be utilized 
to import fur skins from specified European 
countries. This plan will be terminated on 
July 1, 1951, by which date trade sources 
anticipate that nearly all of the 1950-51 sea- 
son’s production will be sold. 

In a recent Norwegian news statement, the 
Director of Norwegian Fur Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation predicted that between 60,000 and 
70,000 fur skins would be sold at the Janu- 
ary auctions and also that the 1950-51 sea- 
son’s output would reach approximately 90,- 
000 silver- and platinum-fox skins, 60,000 
blue-fox, and 70,000 mink skins. 


Leather & Products 


NIGERIAN HIDE AND SKIN TRADE Booms 
AS PRICES RISE 


With the recent removal of price controls 
on hides and skins in Nigeria, and partly be- 
cause of favorable conditions in world mar- 
kets, exports, along with prices, increased 
noticeably during 1950. Purchases of goat- 
skins by exporters averaged about 125,000 
skins a week through November 1950, repre- 
senting an increase of 25,000 a week over 
1949 levels. Sheepskin purchases were about 
28,000 a week, an increase of 13,000 a week 
over 1949; and weekly sales of hides to ex- 
porters went up an average of 11 long tons 
to 41 long tons of dried hides and 42 of wet 
hides from the preceding year’s figures. 


Nigeria exported 1,902 long tons of un- 
tanned goatskins in the period January—June 
1950; 56 of tanned goatskins; 3,683 of un- 
tanned cattle hides; 21 of reptile skins; 624 
of untanned sheepskins; 5 of tanned sheep- 
skins, and 3 of other hides and skins. 


Motion Pictures 


16-mMM. ENTERTAINMENT FILMS IN CANADA 


Canadian cities and towns are being well 
exploited by the 35-mm. film industry, but 
there are hundreds of villages too small to 
support standard 35-mm. theaters that offer 
a market for 16-mm. films to be shown in 
churches, school auditoriums, and other 
community centers. The importation of 16- 
mm. films for rental or sale to community 
enterprises has shown a marked increase in 
recent years. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ports that during 1948 there were 27 exchange 
offices handling .16-mm. films exclusively and 
other exchange offices handling them along 
with 35-mm. films. Rentals of 16-mm. films 
by all exchanges in 1948 totaled C$1,444,872. 
The Bureau reported that in 1948 there were 
127 regular 16-mm. theaters, in addition to 
204 community enterprises and 157 itinerant 
exhibitors showing 16-mm. films. Admis- 
sions to showings by these 488 exhibitors in 
that year totaled 3,529,088. 

The number of regular 16-mm. theaters 
has declined in recent years, owing to the 
opening of standard 35-mm. theaters and 
the establishment of community enterprises. 
Itinerant exhibitors have likewise been 
diminishing in number. Exhibitors with 
mobile units probably suffered greatest by 
the encroachment of community enterprises. 

Community enterprises are most popular 
in the Province of Quebec. The Catholic 
Church has shown great interest in them, 
and since the laws of the Province prevent 
persons under 16 years of age from attending 
standard theaters, children are entirely de- 
pendent upon the community enterprises for 
motion-picture entertainment. Quebec has 
120 community enterprises, Saskatchewan, 
95, and Alberta, 57. In addition to the 204 
community enterprises using 16-mm. films, 
there are 142 such exhibition places using 
35-mm. films. 

United States 16-mm. entertainment films 
continue to dominate the Canadian market. 
According to the Ontario censorship depart- 
ment, about 90 percent of the 16-mm. films 
presented to it are produced in the United 
States and Canada. The production of mo- 
tion pictures in Canada is primarily devoted 
to nontheatrical films, although a few en- 
tertainment short subjects are included in 
the annual output. During 1949, 1,587 16- 
mm. films were submitted to the Ontario 
censors, compared with 737 during the pre- 
ceding year. 


VISUAL EDUCATION IN WESTERN 
GERMANY 


The schools of Western Germany and 
Western Berlin are very much aware of the 
value of using motion pictures for educa- 
tional purposes. Silent films, film strips, and 
slides are used in nearly all of the schools. 
Sound films are used to a much lesser ex- 
tent, although teachers prefer them. There 
is an almost complete lack of sound pro- 
jectors, and funds are nob available for their 
acquisition. 

The only educational film library in West- 
ern Germany is the State financed and con- 
trolled production and procurement agency 
for educational films, Institut fuer Film und 
Bild in Wissenschaft und Unterrich (Insti- 
tute for Films and Pictures for Scientific 
and Educational Purposes), located in 
Munich. This institute serves the State film 
offices, which, in turn, serve 455 county and 
city film offices. 

Approximately 500 16-mm. educational 
films are used yearly in the elementary and 
secondary schools, and about 50 in schools 
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of university level. These are prewar Ger- 
man films, which are rotated and loaned out 
by the State film offices. Only about 10 
educational films have been produced in 
Western Germany since 1945. No educa- 
tional films are being imported. Nearly 
all of the schools have one teacher in 
charge of audio-visual aids, and in the uni- 
versities there are special advisers for audio- 
visual aids. 

In Western Germany and Western Berlin 
there are approximately 29,600 schools, in- 
cluding 27,100 elementary, 2,400 secondary, 
and 100 of university level. Approximately 
10,000 of these schools have 16-mm. silent- 
motion-picture equipment. The State film 
offices have about 200 sound projectors for 
loan to the schools. Some 60—70 percent of 
the schools use slide projectors, 3% x 4 
inches, rather than the 2 x 2 projectors. 

Sound projectors from the United States 
have a potential market in Western Germany 
because of their high quality and low price. 
The actual market, at present or in the fore- 
seeable future, however, is practically non- 
existent because the Government has not re- 
leased any funds for this type of import. Re- 
cently when the German Society for Educa- 
tion made application to the Federal Min- 
istry of Economics for permission to import 
25 United States 16-mm. sound projectors, 
permission was refused. These projectors 
would cost about $250, compared with 3,000 
and 4,000 Deutschemarks ($700—-$950) for 
German-manufactured projectors. Presum- 
ably, refusal was based on competition with 
German industry. 


THEATER EQUIPMENT IN THE NETHERLANDS 


There are 495 motion-picture theaters, with 
a total seating capacity of 225,000, in oper- 
ation in the Netherlands. Sixty percent of 
the projectors in use are Philips products, 
manufactured in the Netherlands. The re- 
maining 40 percent are mostly German, with 
some British and a few United States ma- 
chines. 

The general condition of projectors in use 
is reported to be good, with nearly all the 
major theaters obtaining new equipment be- 
tween 1946 and 1950. There is no market 
for reconditioned equipment, and it is ex- 
pected that for the next few years not more 
than 20 or 30 new installations will be needed 
annually. The same situation in general ap- 
plies to the sound equipment in these the- 
aters. Competition is keen; and since the 
Philips products, as well as German and 
British equipment, have good reputations, 
it is believed that it will be difficult for im- 
porters of United States equipment to sell 
their products on the Netherlands market. 

The largest suppliers of arc lamps are the 
United States, United Kingdom, Netherlands, 
and Germany. The general condition of arc 
lamps now in use is reported to be good, and 
there is no urgent need for replacement. 
There is a good market for projector carbons, 
which are at present imported from the 
United States and France. German carbons 
may be imported in the future. Only a few 
theaters are equipped with mechanical air- 
conditioning equipment, most using forced- 
draft fans. There are believed to be no mar- 
ket possibilities for the installation of air- 
conditioning systems. 


CENSORSHIP IN SWEDEN 


During October and November 1950 the 
Swedish Censorship Board examined a total 
of 69 feature films, of which 64 were passed 
and 5 rejected. Four United States features 
were rejected because of scenes portraying 
terror, robbery, murder, and gangster men- 
tality. One French film was rejected because 
it involved scenes portraying gangster men- 
tality. 
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During the first 11 months of 1950 the 
Swedish censors passed 334 feature films, 118 
of which were approved for exhibition to 
children and 216 for adults only. Of the 334 
features approved, 209 (about 62 percent) 
were United States productions, 32 were 
British, 32 French, 27 Swedish, 13 Soviet, 9 
German, 3 Austrian, 2 Danish, and 2 Italian, 
with 1 each coming from Argentina, Czecho- 
slovakia, Finland, Mexico, and Spain. 


Nawal Stores, Gums, 
Waxes, & Resins 


COMPETITION IN BRAZILIAN MARKET NoT 
FORESEEN 


The United States has been the principal 
source of Brazil’s imports of naval stores. 
Competition with suppliers from other coun- 
tries, especially France and Sweden, depends 
almost entirely upon decisions of the Bank 
of Brazil on the granting of import licenses. 
Brazil is exclusively an importer of these 
products. 

Because of the probability of a continuing 
general shortage of naval stores in Brazil, 
restrictions on exportation from certain 
European countries, and increased require- 
ments in the United States, the Brazilian 
market is not expected to be highly com- 
petitive for some time. 


FRANCE May CONTINUE ROSIN-EXPORT 
BAN 


Exports of rosin from France were abruptly 
suspended in August 1950, despite the fact 
that the export trade had not filled many 
orders which had been booked for the ac- 
counts of foreign importers. Subsequently, 
the French Government authorized the ship- 
ment of a certain portion of these orders, 
and some rosin went abroad. It was agreed, 
however, that no new orders would be 
accepted. 

Unless the international situation changes 
and stocks are replenished, it is the consen- 
sus in the trade that no more rosin will 
be exported from France in the current crop 
year (May 1950—April 1951). Exceptions may 
be made in the case of orders booked before 
August 15, 1950. 


GREEK TURPENTINE EXPportTs May Drop 


Because of the progress of the reconstruc- 
tion program and demand from the paint 
and varnish industry, consumption of tur- 
pentine in Greece has been rising steadily. 
This development in the domestic market 
was expected to cut sharply exports of tur- 
pentine in the latter part of 1950. 


SouTH AFRICA’S IMPORTS LIMITED BY 
CONTROLS AND WORLD SHORTAGE 


Import and exchange controls in South 
Africa have had a limiting effect on imports 
of naval stores, despite their essential char- 
acter. A world shortage of supplies also has 
adversely affected the import and stock posi- 
tion, and high prices have caused importers 
to look for new sources of these products 
and for substitutes. It is understood that 
import permits for naval stores are freely 
issued, but the trade believes that permits 
are outstanding for amounts considerably in 
excess of the quantities available. 

The Dominion probably faces a shortage 
of naval stores for some time. Increased 
domestic manufacture of synthetic products 
and greater use of substitutes may ease the 
situation, but importers are not optimistic 
about supplies in the immediate future. 
The paper industry is scheduled for expan- 
sion; in addition to increasing output in 
existing plants, new mills are to be estab- 
lished in Natal and probably in the Eastern 
Transvaal. These developments will greatly 
augment the demand for rosin, possibly to 
the extent of doubling requirements. 





Paints & Pigments 


NORWEGIAN CONSUMERS OF ZINC OxIDE 
Face Cuts As STOCKS, Imports Drop 


Paint manufacturers and other consumers 
of zinc oxide in Norway are concerned about 
supplies of this important material, as re. 
serve stocks are dwindling and the possibility 
of importing adequate quantities from 
abroad is remote. Increased exports of high- 
grade zinc and consequent reductions in allo. 
cations to domestic users have sharply cut 
the manufacture of zinc oxide. 

Three producers of the oxide have a total 
capacity of more than 7,000 metric tons an- 
nually, but output in 1949 was 5,210 tons. 
Imports in 1949 were 1,295 tons, making a to- 
tal of 6,505 tons for domestic consumers. [In 
the 10-month period January—October, 1950, 
approximately 3,300 tons of zinc oxide was 
produced and 70 tons imported. 

Requirements of the material have been 
estimated at 6,500—7,000 tons annually. In- 
dividual painters who do their own mixing 
use 3,000-3,500, and paint manufacturers 
take 2,250 tons. The remainder is con- 
sumed by the rubber and rayon-staple indus- 
tries, in pigment manufacture, and for mis- 
cellaneous purposes. Although efforts to im- 
port large quantities of zinc oxide continue, 
it appears that domestic consumption must 
be cut by at least 3,500 tons in the year 
which began November 1950. The major por- 
tion of the reduction is expected to fall on 
individual painters, the remainder to be ab- 
sorbed by paint manufacturers. An official 
of the association of paint manufacturers 
estimates that at least 1,500 tons of zinc 
oxide must be imported in 1951 to meet the 
trade’s needs. Paint producers are explor- 
ing the possibilities of using imported litho- 
pone as a substitute, but it is doubtful if 
adequate supplies of this material can be 
obtained. 

It has been stated that the high-grade 
electrolytic zinc produced in Norway, which 
is of much better quality than that needed 
for making zinc oxide, should be exported 
and the low-grade metal imported. The 
trade, however, believes that this position 
cannot be held when no low-grade zinc can 
be imported. 


Rubber & Products 


GREECE To IMPORT TIRES AND TUBES 


By a decision of December 2, 1950, the 
Greek Ministry of National Economy trans- 
mitted to the Bank of Greece a list showing 
quotas for tire distributors (among them 
about 90 who import tires and tubes of 
United States origin) for imports of tires 
and tubes in the January-June period of 
1951, amounting to $644,000. Of this 
amount, $392,038, more than 60 percent, was 
for imports from the United States. 

The other countries of origin, and the 
amount allocated for each of them in dollar 
equivalents were: United Kingdom, $115,913; 
France, $31,602; Italy, $51,473; Belgium, 
$26,000; Germany, $21,174; Czechoslovakia, 
$800; the Netherlands, $3,000; and Sweden, 
$2,000. 

Quotas were determined on the same basis 
as in the preceding half year (July—Decem- 
ber 1950). Time limits for establishing let- 
ters of credit were fixed at 10-20 days from 
the date of the announcement for importers 
living in different areas of Greece. 


TIRE PRICES IN UNITED KINGDOM 
INCREASED 


Tire prices in the United Kingdom were 
raised by common agreement among the 
manufacturers. Effective January 1, 1951, 
prices of automobile tires were increased by 
20 percent, motorcycle tires by 15 percent, 
and bicycle tires by 10 percent. Tire manu- 
facturers attribute the increases to the rise 


(Continued on p. 24) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation and 
Communications Division, Office 
of Transportation 


Notice of Airfield Fees and 
Regulations in Sierra Leone 


The Colonial Air Navigation Order No. 19 
of 1950 provides regulations with respect to 
airport fees and landing and other charges 
which apply to the Colony and Protectorate 
of Sierra Leone. ‘The specific charges under 
the several headings indicated are available 
in the Transportation and Communications 
Division, Office of Transportation, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D, C. 


New Ferry Connecting 
Texas With Mexico 


A new international ferry across the Rio 
Grande River, connecting Los Ebanos, Tex., 
with San Miguel de Camargo, Mexico, was 
officially inaugurated on December 22, 1950. 
Los Ebanos, a small village of 700 inhabi- 
tants, is situated a few miles south of Sulli- 
van City, Tex., which is about 23 miles west 
of McAllen, Tex. San Miguel de Camargo 
(5,000 inhabitants) is a thriving farm and 
cotton-ginning center located some 25 miles 
west of Reynosa, Tamaulipas, Mexico. 

The ferry is now operating from 9:00 a. m. 
to 5:00 p. m. daily except Sunday. So far, 
two-way passenger traffic has averaged about 
100 persons daily. The owners plan eventu- 
ally to expand the service to 16 hours, 7 days 
a week. 

The new ferry is of a vehicular type (ca- 
pacity: two passenger cars or One loaded 
truck), and it will principally serve the town 
of San Miguel de Camargo and the sur- 
rounding farm area—an estimated popula- 
tion of 25,000. 


Canada’s Installed Capacity 
Greatly Increased in 1950 


Canada’s hydroelectric capacity Was in- 
creased in 1950 by 1,037,275 horsepower, ac- 
cording to a report just released by the 
Canadian Federal Minister for Resources and 
Development. The only previous year in 
which additions to hydroelectric capacity 
approached 1950’s record was 1943, when 
970,884 horsepower was added, largely by the 
Shipshaw plant. 

At the close of 1950, the total installed 
capacity of Canadian power plants was 12,- 
654,835 horsepower. 

New plants and additions to plants now 
under construction total 1,000,000 horse- 
power, and an additional 1,500,000 horse- 
power is planned for the next few years. 


Cardiff-Liverpool Helicopter 
Service Terminated 


British European Airways has announced 
that the Cardiff to Liverpool helicopter serv- 
ice will be terminated on March 31, 1951. 

This service, which was inaugurated as the 
first scheduled passenger helicopter service 
in the world, began operation on June 1, 
1950. At that time it was stated by the 
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corporation that the service was purely ex- 
perimental and would probably not show a 
profit. 

It is now revealed that there has been a 
loss of more than £30 ($84 at current rate of 
exchange) on each trip. During the sum- 
mer, when there were two services each way, 
a daily loss of more than £120 ($336) was 
entailed. The winter service, with one trip 
in each direction, reduced this figure ap- 
proximately one-half. 


Jordan Airline To Operate 
Between Amman and Baghdad 


Iraq’s Directorate General of Civil Aviation 
has recommended to the Council of Ministers 
that permission be granted to the Jordan 
Airline, organized by Ismail Pasha Al-Bal- 
bissi of Amman, to operate a twice-a-week 
air service between Baghdad, Iraq, and Am- 
man, Jordan, provided that the service is 
limited to the two capitals. In addition, the 
prospective air agreement is to be based on 
the principle of reciprocal rights. 

Ismail Pasha Al-Balbissi, with the support 
of the Jordanian Legation in Baghdad, was 
successful in obtaining temporary operating 
arrangement rights for his airline pending 
conclusion of a formal air-transport agree- 
ment. The interim arrangement was report- 
edly reached following discussions between 
Ismail Pasha Al-Balbissi and the responsible 
officials of the Directorate General of Civil 
Aviation on December 9 and 10, 1950. 


Poland Opens Gdansk-New 
Port Electric Railway Line 


The Polish press reported the opening of 
an electric railway line connecting the 
Gdansk Central Railway Station with the 
New Port on January 2. 

The first electrified sector of the Gdansk- 
Gdynia communication network, according to 
the article, construction of the railway re- 
portedly constitutes one of the most impor- 
tant capital investments in the Baltic coast 
region under the Six-Year Plan. The net- 
work is to be completed by the fall of 1951. 


Cyprus Electric-Grid 
System Progresses 


The new island-wide electrical-grid system 
for Cyprus will be in operation early in 1952, 
according to the chief engineer of the Cen- 
tral Electrification Scheme. A 170,000-kilo- 
watt generating station at Dekhelia (near 
Famagusta) will supply electrical energy to 
an all-island distribution network. The 
project will be carried on in stages, the first 
of which is already well advanced. This in- 
itial phase includes the erection of a 28,000- 
kilowatt generating plant and construction 
of the main 66,000- and 11,000-volt trans- 
mission lines for wholesale power distribu- 
tion to all principal towns (except Paphos) 
and to the main mining and industrial areas. 

An unusual feature of the plan is that 
the generating station will be a semioutdoor 








type, with turbo-alternators covered only by 
a lightweight aluminum roof. An oil-fired 
boiler plant will be completely in the open, 
according to a spokesman of the Cyprus 
Government. 

The island’s present electrical power sta- 
tions are confined to those in a few of the 
larger municipalities and nearby areas, and 
to plants operated by private firms and min- 
ing companies. The total installed capacity 
of all power plants in Cyprus amounts to 
10,000 kilowatts. 


Government To Finance 
Central of Brazil Railway 


The Brazilian Government will finance the 
Central of Brazil Railroad to an extent not 
to exceed 500,000,000 cruzeiros per year and 
a total of 2,000,000,000 cruzeiros in the 
5-year period from 1951 through 1955, inclu- 
sive, according to decree No. 29,048, published 
in the Diario Oficial on December 29, 1950, 
and effective on that date. The financing 
is to be covered in the yearly federal budgets 
beginning with fiscal 1952, but will be exe- 
cuted through a credit, at an annual interest 
rate of not more than 6 percent, which de- 
cree No. 29,048 authorizes the Minister of 
Finance to contract with the Bank of Brazil. 


Unification of Electric 
Power in Yugoslavia 


An electric grid which will unify in one 
system all sources of electric power in 
Slovenia and northwest Croatia is being in- 
stalled, according to recent information re- 
ceived from Yugoslavia. The first electric- 
power network of its kind in the country, 
it will supply industrial and mining centers 
with adequate and regular supplies of energy 
throughout the year. 

Among the advantages which it is believed 
will result from this system are the produc- 
tion of enough power by a single plant on 
the Soca to meet requirements of the Zagreb 
area for an entire month, and the saving of 
180,000 tons of coal annually in thermal- 
power plants. 


Public-Works Expenditures in 
Mexican Federal District 


Expenditures of 337,000,000 pesos for pub- 
lic works in the Federal District of Mexico 
during the past 4 years have been announced. 
Of this amount, 12,875,000 pesos was assigned 
to electrification projects; 78,000,000 to sani- 
tation and potable water supply; more than 
55,000,000 pesos for paving; 17,000,000 pesos 
to parks and gardens; and more than 35,000,- 
000 pesos to the construction of new public 
buildings; 115,000,000 pesos was expended in 
the Lerma water-supply project. 

Electricity was supplied to 18 towns, which 
were previously without it. Of the 78,000,000 
pesos expended in sanitation and water- 
supply projects, 27,000,000 pesos was used for 
wells and pumping stations. 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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Second Chicago Trade Fair 
To Be Held, Spring 1952 


The Second United States International 
Trade Pair will be held in Chicago at the Navy 
Pier March 22 through April 6, 1952, accord- 
ing to I. S. Anoff, president of its managing 
corporation. He advised that obtaining the 
Navy Pier facilities for these dates makes 
possible the scheduling of a spring session, 
which is the time that most buyers seem to 
prefer. He also emphasized that the 1952 
dates would permit exhibitors to make defi- 
nite plans to fit their production into the 
format of the nation’s preparedness program. 
Many inquiries had been received from 
abroad from governments and business firms 
anxious to show their products to the vast 
American buying public. 

“Despite the present emergency and the 
wartime economy into which the country 
is moving rapidly,” Mr. Anoff stated, “we 
know that there will be goods continously 
available, even though in smaller quantities. 
At the same time, the life blood of a nation’s 
economy—international trade—must be kept 
flowing. The governments of other nations, 
as well as individual business firms, realize 
that it is important to keep ‘windows’ such as 
the International Trade Fair offers, open for 
the display of their products. Such an op- 
portunity to sell their goods may well serve 
to fll the gaps in the variety of goods we 
use which will be caused by a conversion of 
our industries to a defense production basis.” 

At the 1950 Chicago International Trade 
Pair nearly 190,000 square feet of net exhibit 
space was used. Approximately 1,500 exhib- 
itors from 46 foreign countries and the 
United States, which is believed to be the 
largest foreign country participation at any 
such fair, took part in this event. Total at- 
tendance was estimated at 300,000, including 
some 25,000 registered buyers. Sales nego- 
tiated at the fair have been conservatively 
estimated at $20,000,000, with future busi- 
ness variously estimated at many times that 
figure. 

A staff is already at work abroad, partic- 
ularly in Europe. Heading the foreign staff 
is Dr. Jacques Kunstenaar, with headquar- 
ters at 119 Hofstrasse, Zurich, Switzerland. 

Interested persons should contact I. S. 
Anoff, President, Second United States In- 
ternational Trade Fair, Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago 54, Ill. 


Many Foreign Visitors To 
Attend Fairs at Hannover 


The first section of the German Industries 
Fair to be held in Hannover from February 
28 to March 4, 1951, will be devoted to light 
industries. There will be on display in this 
part of the fair ceramics and glassware, 
jewelry and silverware, watches and clocks, 
leather goods, shoes, textiles, clothing, um- 
brellas, textile-processing materials, paper 
and stationery, wallpapers, advertising and 
wrapping paper, publications, household and 
kitchen equipment, metal goods and cutlery, 
brushes, basketware, perambulators, sports 
gear, toys, musical instruments, cosmetics 
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and soaps, essences, preserving agents, and 
foodstuffs. 

Indicative of the interest in this fair is 
the management's estimate that 30,000 for- 
eign businessmen, among them many buyers 
from all over the world, attended the 1950 
event. 

In order to give prospective buyers infor- 
mation about goods to be offered, the fair 
management is reportedly issuing special 
notices, prepared by the exhibiting firms, 
giving detailed information on the special 
features of the goods to be shown and the 
novelties they intend to display. Copies of 
these reports may be obtained, free of 
charge, through the American representa- 
tive of the fair, Henri Abt, Director, German- 
American Trade Promotion Office, Suite 6921, 
Empire State Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y. 


U. S. Firms Invited To Take 
Part in Chilean Exposition 


An International Railroad, Industry, and 
Commerce Exposition is to be held in Santi- 
ago, Chile, from March 1 to April 7, 1951, 
under the management of the Exposicion 
Internacional Chile, Ltd., Santiago. Of the 
some 750,000 square feet of space available 
in the city’s National Stadium, a portion will 
be used for exhibits of foreign and domestic 
busness firms. 

A special pavilion will be available for use 
of United States manufacturers and business 
firms, according to sponsors, who will display 
samples or posters sent to them by interested 
United States exhibitors. Cost of space and 
other particulars may be obtained by writing 
directly to the Exposicion Internacional 
Chile, Ltd., 386 Monjitas, Santiago, Chile. 

For the benefit of visitors who will attend 
this event, there will be exhibits by the fol- 
lowing Government agencies: Railroads, 
Commerce and Industry, Mining and Metal- 
lurgy, Agriculture and Viticulture, Medicine 
and Pharmacy. There will also be an exhibit 
of textiles. Plans also call for an interna- 
tional sample fair. 


Dates Set for 1951 
Zagreb Trade Fairs 


The annual International Trade Fair of 
Zagreb, Yugoslavia, will be held from Sep- 
tember 15-30, 1951. 

According to official statements, last year’s 
fair was attended by some 560,000 persons, 
including 2,000 businessmen. 

The chief foreign exhibitors were from 
Western Germany, Austria, Italy, Britain, 
and France. The Austrian exhibit, consist- 
ing primarily of machine tools, is reported 
to have been sold because of the advantage- 
ous prices offered. In the extensive and 
varied British display were numerous cars, 
including large Jaguar models and Rolls- 
Royce engines. However, of the latter items 
exhibited only a few small automobiles were 
sold to the Yugoslav Government. Reports 
indicate that, as in previous years, the Swiss 
exhibit consisted mainly of machine tools 
that had already been sold to Yugoslavia and 

















were on display as a result of amendments to 
existing sales contracts, which granted the 
Yugoslavs a discount of 3 percent in return 


for delayed delivery. The Western German 
exhibit also consisted mainly of machine 
tools, in addition to various types of elec- 
trical equipment and appliances. Although 
considerable business was transacted, ex- 
hibitors were reluctant to discuss volume or 
details. 

The American exhibit was limited to dis- 
plays of mining equipment, automobiles, a 
small refrigerator, and a special display by 
CARE. It is reported that a considerable 
number of mining engineers were interested 
in obtaining spare parts for mining ma- 
chinery. 

Persons interested in participating in the 
1951 event may wish to communicate with 
the Commercial Department, Embassy of 
Yugoslavia, 1620 Sixteenth Street NwW., 
Washington, D. C., or with Dr. Ante Kun- 
tarie, Manager, Zebrebicki Velesajam, Sevska 
Cesta 25, Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 


Fourth Canadian Trade Fair 
Planned To Surpass Others 


The 1951 Canadian International Trade 
Fair, May 28 to June 8, is expected to surpass 
its three predecessors in both size and scope. 
By early January, almost 80,000 square feet 
of space had been booked. The Industry 
Building, a new addition to the Fair, will 
provide 50,000 more square feet to absorb 
the anticipated increased demand for space. 
A total of 220,000 square feet will be availa- 
ble to exhibitors, compared with 160,000 in 
1950. 

The major commodity classifications this 
year will be machine tools and machinery, 
textiles, foods and beverages, printing ma- 
chinery and equipment, office equipment, 
household furnishings and appliances, auto- 
mobiles, automotive parts and accessories. 

Twelve countries have already booked 
space, and the Fair management expects that 
some 35 countries will participate. The 
British machine-tool group will participate 
again, with more space, as encouraging re- 
sults were achieved at the last fair. So far, 
the United States is reported as ranking 
fourth among the countries represented, and 
final space bookings are expected to surpass 
those of last year. The United States was 
the fifth largest participant in the 1950 fair 
in terms of space, American exhibitors oc- 
cupying almost 5,000 square feet. American 
firms exhibited in 13 of the 21 trade classi- 
fications at that fair, with the best repre- 
sentation in the electrical equipment and 
machinery sections. Reports indicated that 
United States firms did good business at the 
fair. 

The management advises that the interest 
of United States businessmen in the 1951 
event has increased sharply as a result of 
current and anticipated shortages of im- 
portant materials. 

The Trade Fair will present a comprehen- 
sive picture of the export products avail- 
able in major trading nations of the world 
for the benefit of thousands of buyers from 


(Continued on p. 23) 
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Country nit Type of exchange 
quoted 1948 
(annual) 
Argentina Pe Basic ( 
Preferential ( 
Free market ( 
Bolivia Boliviano Otlieial 12. 42 
Legal free 
Curh 78. 12 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 18.72 
Chile Peso Othicial 31.10 
Banking market 13.10 
Provisional com 
mercial.4 
Special commer 
cial.5 
Free market 59. 64 
Colombi Peso Bank of Republie 1.77 
Exchange  certifi- 62.68 
cate, 
Free market 
Costa Rica Colon Controlled 5. 67 
Uncontrolled 6. 60 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Of 13. 50 
ficial). 
Free 18 
Honduras Lempira Official 2.04 
Mexico l’eso Free . +. 86 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. 00 
Basic 
Curb 6. 32 
Paraguay Guarani Official preferential 3.12 
Basic 
Preferential A 
Preferential B 
Peru Sol Official 6. 50 
Exchange  certifi- 
cate 
Free 13. 9S 
Salvador Colon Free 2. 50 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 
Commercial free 
Uncontrolled-non- 2.03 
trade. 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3. 35 
Free 3.35 


! See explanatory notes for rate structure. 

? New rate established Apr. 8, 1950 

? Average consists of October through December quo- 
tations; rate was established Oct. 24, 1949 

‘ Established Jan. 10, 1950. 

5 Established July 25, 1950 

‘January through June; September; November and 
December monthly averages included in this annual 
average. 


T New rate established Dec 1, 1950 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on selling rates, in 
units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
following exceptions: The peso of the Do- 
minican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, 
the Panamanian balboa, and the Cuban peso 
are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the 
Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a 
dollar. 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


Approxi- 


1949 Nov. mate 
Poe ae es OFM) Rate | equivalent Date 
annual) (1950) in U. 8. 
currency 
7.50 7. 50 $0. 1333 | Jan. 18, 1951 
5. 00 5. 00 2000 Do. 
( 14. 31 14. 05 .O0712 Do. 
$2. 42 > 60. 60 60. 60 O65 Dee. 30, 1950 
111. 5 101.00 | 101.00 . 0099 Do. 
101. 66 2 50 180.00 . 0056 Do. 
18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 0514 | Jan. 30,1951 
31.10 31.10 31. 10 . 0322 | Dee. 30,1950 
43. 10 43.10 13.10 0232 Do 
60. 10 60. 10 . 0166 Do. 
50. 00 50. 09 0200 Do. 
79.00 R45. G4 73. 40 0136 Do. 
1. 96 1.96 1.96 5102 Do. 
3. 00 3. 18 3.16 3165 Do. 
3. 26 3. 25 . 3077 Do. 
». 67 45. 67 5. 67 1764 Do 
7.91 8. 88 &. 70 1149 Do. 
13. 50 13.50 | 715.15 6660 Do. 
17. 63 19. 31 17.80 0562 Do. 
2. 04 2. 02 2.02 4950 | Jan. 30,1951 
88. 6f 8. 64 S. 64 .1157 | Jan. 12,1951 
5. 00 5. 00 5. . 2000 | Dee. 21, 1950 
7.09 . 1429 Do. 
7.14 7.65 7.55 1325 Do. 
3.12 3.12 3.12 3205 | Jan. 30,1951 
4.98 4. 9S 1, 98 . 2008 Do. 
6. 08 6.08 6. 08 . 1644 Do. 
8.05 &. 05 8.05 . 1242 Do. 
6. 50 
17.78 14.95 14.95 . 0669 | Dec. 29, 1950 
18. 46 15. 26 15. 00 . 0667 Do. 
2. 50 2. 50 2. 4000 | Jan. 30,1981 
1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 . 5263 | Dee. 39, 1950 
22.45 2. 45 2. 45 4QS2 Do. 
2.77 2. 55 2. 06 4854 Do. 
3. 35 3. 35 3.35 . 2985 Jan. 30,1951 
3. 35 3. 35 3.35 . 2985 Do. 


* Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, 
through Dec. 31. 1949. 

' New rate established Nov. 9, 1950. 

® Consists of November and December quotations; 
rate was established Nov. 7, 1949. 

! Average consists of quotations from Jan. 1 though 
Nov. 15, 1949, when this rate was suspended. 

2 Established Oct. 5, 1949. The annual average for 
1949 includes October, November, and December 
quotations. 


EXPLANATION OF RATES! 


All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. Several countries also allow special rates to be 
applied to some transactions either directly or through 
barter or private compensation operations. 

Argentina.—I|mports into Argentina are paid for at 
Preferential, Basic, or Free-Market rates, depending 
upon their importance to the Argentine economy. 


Authorized nontrade remittances from Argentina are 
effected at the Free-Market rate. During 1948, and 
until October 3, 1949, there were four rates in effect 


Ordinary (4.23), Preferential (3.73), Auction (4.94), and 
Free (increased from approximately 4.02 at the begin- 
ning of 1948, to 4.80 in June 1948). On October 3, 1949, 
the rate structure was modified to provide for six rates 
Preferential A (3.73), Preferential B (5.37), Basic (6.00), 
Auction A and B (established initially in November 1949 
at 9.32 and 11.00, respectively, and consolidated into a 
Single rate of 12.53 in July 1950), and Free (9.02). 
Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia since April 1950, are 
paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. 
Nontrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the 


February 12, 1951 


legal free rate. The former Differential rate (56.05) was 
abolished on Apr. 8, 1950. 

Brazil.—All authorized vemittances from Brazil are 
now made at the official rate. Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 
1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, 
on most exchange sales making the effective rate for such 
transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional commer- 
cial rate, the special commercial rate, or the Free-Market 
rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the Free- 
Market rate. 

Colombia.—The Bank of the Republic rate is the offi- 
cial rate maintained by that institution. Most imports 
are paid for at this rate. Other imports are paid for at 
the exchange certificate rate. Authorized remittances 
on account of registered capital may be made at the 
official rate. 

Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. A 
surcharge of 10 percent is applied to exchange for these 
purposes. The uncontrolled rate applies to other im- 
ports, and surcharges ranging from;10 to 75 percent, are 
applied to such transactions. Nontrade_ transactions 


_ from all points of view. 
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all parts of the world. It provides perhaps 
the most convenient way currently at hand 
of finding out what Canada and some other 
countries are producing in the way of ma- 
terials or substitutes for materials. 

Last year, a total of more than 2,200 in- 
dividual firms from 34 countries showed their 
products. Over 35,000 businessmen repre- 
senting firms in 57 countries examined and 
compared these goods—and transacted a 
large volume of business during the 10 days 
of the fair. More than 1,000 of the registered 
business visitors were Americans. The ma- 
jority of the buyers present were, of course, 
Canadians. 

Commenting on last year’s fair, E. E. 
Schnellbacher, OIT’s Assistant Director for 
Intelligence and Services, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, said: “The fair was a success 
It was well or- 
ganized, well managed, well attended, and 
productive of business. For an American 
Government official, this fair had a strong 
educational value. We in the Department of 
Commerce have been strong supporters of 
the Canadian International Trade Fair be- 
cause we believe that such fairs in the West- 
ern Hemisphere are a good thing.” 

The complete commodity classifications of 
the 1951 fair, along with other pertinent 
data, were published in the Fairs and Ex- 
hibitions Section of the October 30, 1950, 
issue Of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. Appli- 
cation blanks, pamphlets, and invitations 
were distributed to all Field Offices of the 
Department of Commerce for the benefit of 
interested firms in the United States. Addi- 
tional information may be obtained from the 
Commercial Department of the Canadian 
Embassy, 1746 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C., or official Canadian Gov- 
ernment representatives located in New York, 
Boston, Detroit, Chicago, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco. 





not eligible for the controlled rate are effected at the 
uncontrolled rate plus 10 percent surcharge. 

Ecuador.—‘‘Essential’”’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate. ‘‘Semiessential’”’ imports are paid for at 
the official rate plus 33 percent, ad valorem. ‘‘Luxury’’ 
imports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad 
valorem, calculated on the official rate. Certain im- 
ports are effected on a compensation basis. 

Nicaraqua.— Between Dec. 16, 1949, and Nov. 9, 1950, 
essential imports and authorized nontrade transactions 
were paid for at the official rate plus charges and a 5-per- 
cent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential imports 
were paid for through the use of exchange certificates, 
purchased at rates which were usually higher than the 
official rate. Most nontrade remittances were made at 
the curb rate. Under a new foreign exchange law, dated 
Nov. 9, 1950, the official rate is to be applied to payments 
of Government obligations and to purchases by Govern- 
ment-owned publie services. Imports of essential goods 
and certain nontrade remittances are to be effected at 
the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar. Imports of semi- 
essential goods and some nontrade remittances are to be 
effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar plus a 
surcharge of 1 cordoba per dollar (effective rate 8.00). 
Nonessential imports and other nontrade remittances 
are to be effected at the basic rate plus 3 cordobas per 
dollar (10.00). 

Paraguay.—Imports into Paraguay are paid for at one 
or another of the given rates, depending upon the es- 
sentiality of the article to the Paraguayan economy. 
Nontrade transactions are effected at the Preferential B 
rate. Taxes of 2, 5, and 10 percent have been levied on 
the basic, Preferential A and Preferential B rates, respec- 
tively, since Apr. 18, 1950. For a number of years prior 
to Nov. 7, 1949, imports were paid for at the official rate 
or at an auction rate ranging from 10-20 percent above 
the official, depending upon the essentiality of the 
merchandise. 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, and for cer- 
tain authorized nontrade transactions is effected through 
the use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the 
free market. Other nontrade transactions are effected 
at the legal Free-Market rate. 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applies to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted im- 
ports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The 
uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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in costs of rubber, cotton, and other basic 
materials. 

The prices on most tires were raised by 5 
to 1244 percent in December 1949, by 12% 
percent in June 1950, and by 1742 percent in 
October 1950. 


Soaps, Toiletries 


U. K.’s NOVEMBER 1950 Exports 


In November 1950 the United Kingdom ex- 
ported perfumery and toilet preparations 
(excluding perfumed spirits, essential oils, 
and soap) valued at £393,981, compared with 
£282,478 in November 1949. Shipments of 
toothpaste and dental preparations 
amounted to £68,805, against £66,733 in No- 
vember 1949; cosmetics, £147,020, against 
£84,237; and perfumed spirits, £51,463, 
against £44,254. 


Textiles 


SISAL PRODUCTION AND Exports, HAITI 


Haiti produced 20,106 metric tons of ma- 
chine-decorticated and processed spinnable 
fiber during the first 9 months of 1950, com- 
pared with 18,143 tons in the like period of 
1949. Output in the third quarter of 1950 
amounted to 6,860 tons of spinnable fiber 
and 2,001 of flume waste. Because of the 
necessary replanting of large sisal acreages, 
production is expected to drop during the 
next 2 or 3 years on those plantations which 
practice cycling. 

During the third quarter of 1950, exports 
of sisal totaled 8,681 tons, of which 8,329 was 
destined for the United States and the re- 
mainder for the Dominican Republic, Bel- 
gium, Germany, and Puerto Rico. The 
quarterly total was little more than the 8,602 
tons exported in the third quarter of 1949. 


TRAQ’S WOOL ExPorTs MOUNT AS WORLD 
PRICES RISE 


Wool production in Iraq was estimated at 
8,439 metric tons for 1950 by the Directorate 
General of Agriculture. Of this amount, 
7,400 tons was for export and 1,039 for local 
use. Rising world market prices between 
March and December served to encourage the 
foreign sale of Iraqi wool. 

Exports amounted to 3,456 tons in the first 
7 months of the year, compared with an an- 
nual total for 1949 of only 3,722 tons. Leba- 
non took the largest amount in 1950, i. e., 
2,550 tons, followed by France, 264 tons, and 
the United States, 228 tons. 


Wool traders in Iraq believe that a sub- 
stantial amount of shipments to Lebanon is 
ultimately destined for the United States, 
and this conclusion seems to be borne out 
by United States Bureau of the Census re- 
ports that imports of wool into the United 
States from Iraq in January-July 1950 
totaled 2,941 tons. 


1950 Goop WOOL YEAR FOR UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


South Africa has experienced an excep- 
tionally favorable wool year in 1950, with 
prices rising to £160 a bale in the last few 
months of 1950, compared with £20 a bale 
4 years ago, according to a South African 
Wool Board press release (£1—US$2.80). 
A severe drought in 1949 and in early 1950 
caused wool growers to fear a small clip; 
but in order to ensure a continuous supply 
of wool, to avoid burrs in the spring wool 
clip, and to take advantage of the higher 
prices, growers sheared a second time. Short 
wools thus helped to bring the weight of 
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the clip up to 217,500,000 pounds, 
1,500,000 pounds less than in 1948-49. 

The United Kingdom was again the prin- 
cipal buyer, taking 57,700,000 pounds in 
1949-50. This was more than double the 
amount purchased by France, the second 
highest buyer. The United States followed 
with 24,450,000 pounds; Germany, 24,200,000; 
Belgium, 20,500,000; and Italy, 9,300,000. In 
all, South African wool was shipped to 34 
oversea countries in the period. 


enly 


Kenya’s 1950 REcorp COTTON CROP 


Kenya’s 1950 cotton crop was unprece- 
dented in both size and quality. The total 
crop has been estimated at about 4,000,000 
pounds from an area of 9,000—-11,000 acres, 
compared with 6,000—-7,000 acres in 1949. 
Apart from the greater area being cultivated, 
the increased output was attributed to an ap- 
proximately 20-percent rise in yield per acre 
resulting from favorable weather conditions 
and the absence of plant disease. 


POLISH CELLULOSE FACTORY REACTIVATED 


A large factory for the production of cellu- 
lose and other raw materials for synthetic 
fibers was recently put into operation in 
Poland, according to a recent Polish press 
report. Production was discontinued in the 
plant during the war, when machinery was 
removed and buildings destroyed. The re- 
built factory will have a capacity considerably 
surpassing the prewar level, according to the 
report. 


1950 Woo. STATISTICS, URUGUAY 


Uruguay ended its wool season on Sep- 
tember 30, 1950, with stocks of 4,296 metric 
tons, compared with a carry-over of 18,633 
tons on October 1, 1949. 

Production in the 1949-50 season was 11.3 
percent larger than in the preceding season 
and amounted to 74,070 tons (greasy basis). 
When added to available stocks, this left 
a distributable total of 92,703 tons, of which 
5,400 tons were used locally and 83,407 were 
exported during the year. 


Syria’s HEMP FIBER AND ROPE 
PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Syrian hemp fiber production was esti- 
mated at 3,000 metric tons for 1950, com- 
pared with 2,500 tons in 1949. The increased 
output was attributed by the trade to favor- 
able weather conditions, resulting in an 
acreage increase of 15-20 percent. Accord- 
ing to the same source, estimated local 
consumption of hemp fiber totaled only 800 
metric tons, or 57 percent less than in 1949 
Of this amount, 750 tons were used by the 
rope industry and 50 tons by the mortar 
and upholstery industries. The decline in 
consumption was said to be due to overpro- 
duction in the local rope industry in the 
preceding year. 

Syria exported 112 metric tons of cables, 
cords, ropes, and twine (including macer- 
ated) in the second quarter of 1950 and im- 
ported 21 tons. Exports went mostly to 
Jordan (83 tons) and to Iraq (13 tons), with 
smaller amounts to Saudi Arabia, Lebanon, 
Iran, Palestine, Egypt, and Kuwait. Egypt 
with 10 tons, was the largest supplier in 
the period, followed by the United Kingdom, 
7 tons; Cyprus, 3 tons; and France and Italy, 
with smaller amounts. 


TIBETAN WOOL FLOWING INTO INDIA; 
LARGE EXPORTS TO U. S. FORESEEN 


A recent confirmed news report from Cal- 
cutta, India, states that Tibetan wool is now 
coming to Kalimpong in large quantities, and 
that all accumulated wool in Tibet is being 
sent to Kalimpong, accounting for the un- 
precedented import total in recent weeks. 
Trade in Tibetan wool had practically ceased 
during the last few months of 1950. If the 
current trend continues, not less than 20,000 





bales (Tibetan bale equals about 300 pounds) 
is expected to be available for export from 
Calcutta, the greater part of which will go 
to the United States if demand continues 
high. 

Nearly 16,000 bales were exported to the 
United States during 1950; but in the last 
half of the year shipments fell off markedly, 
from 2,887 bales in June to 687 in the fol- 
lowing month. Exports rose again to 1,335 
bales in November but dropped to only 100 
bales in the final month of the year. 









ee 
WORLD TRADE LEADS 
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interested in visiting plants for grinding and 
flotation of feldspar, mica, and talc, and 
wishes to obtain technical information on 
these industries. Scheduled to arrive Janu- 
ary 24, via New York City, for a visit of 4 
weeks. United States address: c/o Campion, 
5911 Knolbrook Drive, Chillum, Md. Itiner. 
ary: New York, Washington, and New Orleans. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

54. Panama, R. P.—Dulcidio Gonzalez No- 
riega, representing Cia. Dulcidio Gonzalez 
N., S. A. (importer, retailer, wholesaler, man- 
ufacturer, commission merchant), Avenida 
Cuba, No. 8, Panama, wishes to visit manu- 
facturers of glassware, and seeks information 
on glassware in general. Scheduled to arrive 
January 31, via New York City, for a visit of 
7 weeks. United States address: Sheraton 
Belvedere Hotel, Charles and Chase Streets, 
Baltimore 2, Md. Itinerary: New York, Bal- 
timore, and Chicago. 

55. Scotland—James Weir Fulton, repre- 
senting The Keanie Curling Stone Co., 184 
Clydesdale Street, Mossend, Bellshill, is inter- 
ested in the sale of curling stones in the 
United States. Scheduled to arrive Febru- 
ary 15 for a visit of 3 weeks. United States 
address: The Stevens Hotel, 720 South Mich- 
igan, Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: Detroit and 
Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

56. Union of South Africa—B. Manchevsky 
and A. O. Stromberg, representing Edworks 
(1936) Ltd. (manufacturer and retailer of 
footwear), Uitenhage Road, P. O. Box 509, 
Port Elizabeth, is interested in shoe machin- 
ery, raw materials, and components for foot- 
wear manufacture; also, desires to obtain in- 
formation concerning distribution and 
retail-sales distribution. Scheduled to ar- 
rive February 13, via New York City, for a 
visit of 4 weeks. United States address: 
c/o J. W. Ewing & McDonald, Inc., 470 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Boston, 
New York, St. Louis, and Cincinnati. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Branch and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 

Alcoholic-Beverage Importers and Deal- 
ers—lItaly. 

Alcoholic-Beverage 
Kong. 

Asbestos-Product Manufacturers—Nether- 
lands. 

Bedding Manufacturers—Peru. 

Beverage Manufacturers—lIran. 

Candle Manufacturers—Colombia. 

Cotton, Raw, Importers, Dealers, and 
Brokers—Italy. 

Curio, Novelty, and Handicraft Dealers, 
Manufacturers, and Exporters—Peru. 

Electric-Power Companies—Iran. 


Manufacturers—Hong 
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Electrical-Supply and Equipment Impor- 
ters and Dealers—Greece. 

Fiber Producers and Exporters—Ecuador. 

Frozen-Food Processors and Exporters— 
Denmark. 

Hat and Hat-Body Manufacturers—Union 
of South Africa. 

Hospitals—Denmark. 

Hospitals—Morocco. 

Meat Packing, Sausage and Casings—Co- 
lombia. 

Meat Packing, Sausage and Casings—lIran. 

Motion-Picture Industry—Lebanon. 

Office Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Morocco. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Impor- 
ters, Dealers, Producers, and Refiners—Ar- 
gentina. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Impor- 
ters, Dealers, Producers, Refiners and Expor- 
ters—Brazil. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Ireland. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Switzerland. 

Paint and Varnish Manufacturers—Ireland. 

Plastic-Material Manufacturers, Molders, 
Laminators, and Fabricators of Plastic 
Products—Argentina. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Portu- 
al. 

: Pulp and Paper Mills—Switzerland. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Manufac- 
turers—Switzerland. 

Rubber-Goods Manufacturers—British Ma- 
laya. 

Sprayer, Insecticide, Manufacturers—lItaly. 
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ported from either soft- or hard-currency 
countries under the respective forms of per- 
mits. 

5. All permits issued are to be valid for di- 
rect shipments of goods in the period January 
1, 1951, to not later than September 30, 1951. 


United Kingdom 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN CHEMICALS: KrEyY-INDUSTRY DUTY 
IMPOSED 


The British Government has issued an 
order (Safeguarding of Industries (List of 
Dutiable Goods) ), effective January 1, 1951, 
which adds the following items to the list 
of chemicals liable to duty: 

Amidone. 

Amidone salts. 

Barium dihydroxystearate. 

Benzotrifluoride. 

Calcium dihydroxystearate. 

R. cetyl myristate. 

R. cetyl oleate. 

R. cetyl stearate. 

Chelidamic acid. 

Monochlorodifluoromethane. 

Dicetyl ether. 

5: 5’-dichloro-2: 2’-dihydroxydiphenylme- 
thane. 7 

Dichloromonofiluoromethane. 

N-(2-diethylaminoethyl) phenothiazine. 


N-(2-diethylaminoethy]l) phenothiazine 
Salts. 

N-(2-diethylamino-n-propyl) phenothia- 
zine. 

N-(2-diethylamino-n-propyl) phenothia- 
zine salts. 


N-(2-dimethylaminoethyl) phenothiazine, 


N-(2-dimethylaminoethyl) phenothiazine 
Salts. 
N-(2-dimethylamino-n-propyl) phenothi- 


azine. 


N-(2-dimethylamino-n-propyl) phenothi- 
azine salts. 
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1: 1’-diphenyldiethyl ether. 
N-ethylpiperidine. 
Hexamethonium bromide. 
Hexamethonium iodide. 
Lithium dihydroxystearate. 
Mepyramine . 

Mepyramine salts. 
Methanesulfonic acid. 

Methyl amyl ketone. 

Nonoic salts. 

Pentamethonium bromide. 
X-propylene glycol esters. 
Trichlorofluoromethane. 
Trichloromethylphenyl carbinol. 
Trichloromethylphenyl carbinyl acetate. 
Trifluoroacetic acid. 
Undecenoic salts. 


KEY-INDUSTRY DuTy EXEMPTIONS 
CONTINUED 


The British Government has issued an or- 
der (Safeguarding of Industries (Exemption) 
(No. 15)) which continues the exemption 
from key-industry duty of all articles ex- 
empted by previous orders that expired on 
December 31, 1950. Exemption was con- 
tinued until August 19, 1951, on all articles 
previously exempted except (1) ethylene gly- 
col ethers, the exemption for which was con- 
tinued only until March 31, 1951; and (2) 
the following items, which were deleted from 
the list of exemptions: Amyl acetate (an 
amyl ester); anisaldehyde; cocaine hydro- 
chloride; dichlorodifluoromethane; diethyl- 
amineoethyl alcohol; n-octanol-2 (an octyl 
alcohol); phenylmercury acetate (a mercury 
compound); sebacic acid; sodium nitroben- 
zenesulfonate (a nitrobenzenesulfonic salt). 

The order added the following items to the 
list of exemptions: p-chlorophenol (a chlo- 
rophenol); dimethylamine; lithium hydrox- 
ide; methyl methacrylate (a methyl ester); 
4-methyl-pentanol-2 (a hexyl alcohol); r.sul- 
furic acid; zirconium oxide. 


DRAW-BACK ON CERTAIN SYNTHETIC-SILK 
PRODUCTS AND ON CHEWING-GuM BASE 


The British Treasury has issued an order 
continuing until October 21, 1951, the 
Custom’s draw-back allowable on certain 
yarn, thread, and tissue produced in the 
United Kingdom from synthetic silk im- 
ported in the form of staple fiber or other 
waste, and on such yarn, thread, or tissue 
used in the manufacture of made-up articles. 

Another order continues until September 
30, 1951, the Custom’s draw-back allowable 
on certain synthetic-silk tissue produced in 
the United Kingdom from imported yarn 
and on made-up articles manufactured from 
that tissue. The tissue is a heavy fabric used 
in the manufacture of tires and is defined in 
the main order as tissue “being of a weight 
not less than 44 pound per square yard and 
consisting in the warp solely of artificial silk 
multiple yarn and in the weft of not more 
than six threads per inch.” 

Another order, effective on January 8, 1951, 
establishes a new plan under which draw- 
back.is allowed at the rate of 70 shillings 
($9.80) per hundredweight on imported 
chewing-gum base used in the manufacture 
of chewing gum or chewing sweets that are 
exported. This new plan supersedes and re- 
places an old arrangement which allowed a 
draw-back of only 13 shillings, 6 pence 
($1.88) per hundredweight. 


Uruguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTS FROM THE STERLING AREA 
RESTRICTED 


The Uruguayan press announced on Janu- 
ary 4, 1951, reimposition of the requirement 
of prior permits for imports of essential 
merchandise from the sterling area, states 
a report of January 5 from the U. S. Embassy 
at Montevideo. The permit requirement was 
waived for imports of essentials from the 


sterling and certain other areas by a decree 
of July 20, 1950. Imports from the other 
areas mentioned in the decree are not af- 
fected by the reimposition order. 

The announced reason for the reimposi- 
tion was the sharp drop in Uruguay’s sterling 
earnings as a result of the cessation of meat 
shipments to Great Britain on July 1, 1950. 

[For previous announcement of the pro- 
visions of the decree of July 20, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 23, 1950.] 


Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DutTy-FREE ENTRY OF PRINTING PAPER 
EXTENDED 


Resolution No. 903 of the Venezuelan Cus- 
toms Bureau, Ministry of Finance, dated 
December 28, 1950, extended to June 30, 
1951, inclusive, the duty-free entry of paper 
classified under No. 239—B of the Venezuelan 
customs tariff which is to be used for the 
printing of newspapers, magazines, and 
books of a cultural nature, states a dispatch 
from the United States Embassy in Caracas. 
Imports are subject to prior authorization 
from the Ministry of Finance in each in- 
stance. Although the exemption is limited 
to paper imported on rolls or bobbins, it 
may be extended also to imports of similar 
paper in sheets, upon submission of proof 
that it has not been possible to obtain paper 
on rolls or bobbins, owing to exceptional cir- 
cumstances occurring in the paper market. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
28, 1950, for previous announcement of con- 
cession. | 


FROZEN MEATS AND VEGETABLES: REDUCED 
Import DUvUTIES CONTINUED 


The reduced tariff rates on specified frozen 
meats and vegetables, listed in Nos. 1—A, B, 
C, D, E, and 36—Bis of the Venezuelan Cus- 
toms Tariff Law, have been extended to 
March 31, 1951, by resolution No. 902, dated 
December 28, 1950, of the Customs Bureau of 
the Venezuelan Ministry of Finance, states 
a dispatch from the United States Embassy 
in Caracas. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Jan- 
uary 30, 1950, for the announcement of a 
previous extension and a detailed listing of 
the commodities involved, and the issue of 
August 28, 1950, for the announcement of a 
further extension. | 





Rubber in 1950— 
Year of Records and Changes 
(Continued from p. 4) 


on August 7, dipped to 414% cents a week 
later, then rose, with occasional set- 
backs, to 86 cents on November 8. It 
dropped to 62 cents on November 24, 
with as high as 79 cents on December 
27, and 2 days later closed the year at 
70 cents. The monthly averages, July 
through December, were as follows: 
40.2, 51.6, 56.1, 62.6, 73.1, and 71.2. 


New-Rubber Consumption 


New-rubber consumption in _ the 
United States declined to 105,100 tons 
in July, but in August established an- 
other all-time high of 113,800 tons, in- 
cluding more than 64,000 tons of natural 
rubber. 

With the purpose of limiting total 
new-rubber consumption so that more 
natural rubber would be available for 
the stockpile, an amendment to the 
Rubber Order was issued on August 25. 
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New-rubber consumption in the last 4 
months of 1950 was limited to four- 
twelfths of the new rubber, excluding 
natural latex, consumed in the period 
July 1949 through June 1950, and no 
more than 28 percent of the 4-month 
total could be used in any one month. 
Additional new rubber was permitted for 
the manufacture of orders for the De- 
partment of Defense, and appeals for 
‘adjustments in allowable consumption 
were provided for in the regulations. 
New-rubber consumption excluding nat- 
ural latex had averaged about 86,100 
tons per month in the base period, well 
below the 104,900 tons averaged in May-— 
July 1950. It was calculated that if new- 
rubber consumption, excluding latex, 
were held below 95,000 tons per month, 
synthetic rubber at a much lower price 
than natural would be used to the limit 
of availability, resulting in reduced con- 
sumption of dry natural rubber and in- 
creased availability for the stockpile. 

The September new-rubber consump- 
tion figure of 108.800 tons, including 
4.750 tons of natural latex, was consider- 
ably above the goal, even though it was 
expected that September would be the 
28 percent month. Additional rubber 
consumption granted on appeals during 
September was swelling the October to- 
tal even more. 


Consumption Cut Ordered 


The original NPA M-2 order, issued 
October 16 and effective November 1, 
ordered an across-the-board cut in No- 
vember and December consumption to 
84 percent of the “adjusted” base year 
monthly new-rubber consumption, ex- 
cluding latex. Dry natural-rubber al- 
lowable consumption was reduced to 75 
percent of the base monthly average for 
November, and to 63 percent for Decem- 
ber. Relatively free consumption of 
natural latex was continued. This order 
also established formal allocation of 
GR-S and butyl. 

Total new-rubber consumption in 
October reached the all-time high of 
119.800 tons, including 62,700 tons of dry 
natural and 5,100 tons of natural latex. 
In November, as designed by the Novem- 
ber 1 order, consumption dropped to 
98,500 tons, falling below 100,000 tons for 
the first time since April. Consumption 
of dry natural declined to 46,000 tons, 
the lowest since September 1949. De- 
cember dry-natural-rubber consump- 
tion, according to preliminary reports, 
showed a further decline to 39,300 tons, 
with total new-rubber consumption fall- 
ing to 96,000 tons. 

In the last 4 months of 1950, the per- 
centage use of reclaim was stepped up 
sharply, increasing the volume of prod- 
ucts that could be made. 

Effective December 7, the Office of 
Rubber Reserve, which controls the Gov- 
ernment production of GR-S and butyl, 
raised the price of GR-S to 24.5 cents 
per pound, and of butyl to 20.75 cents. 
The previous price for both was 18.5 
cents. The uniform freight charge was 
also increased. Higher production costs 
were given as the reason for the in- 
creases. The larger increase for GR-S 
was occasioned by the reactivation of 
plants using alcohol, a high-cost raw 
material, in the production of butadiene 
for GR-S. 
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On December 11, in the amended NPA 
rubber order, a cut in new-rubber con- 
sumption to 82 percent of the adjusted 
base month was ordered for January 
1951, and to 80 percent for February. 
This was intended to permit civilian rub- 
ber consumption at a level of about 
90,000 tons a month. Dry-natural-rub- 
ber consumption was cut to 51 percent 
of the adjusted base month for January, 
and to 43 percent for February. 


Emergency Measures 


An NPA order was issued on December 
29 making the Administrator of General 
Services the sole importer of natural 
rubber into the United States. At the 
same time, in order to alleviate a scarcity 
of tire recapping material, it was ordered 
that in January and February (1951) 
camelback be produced in at least the 
same proportion to total new-rubber 
consumption in transportation products 
as in the base year. 

Thus, the United States rubber indus- 
try, never completely freed from Gov- 
ernment control after World War II, was 
the first to feel the tightening rein in the 
present emergency. As of January l, 
1951, specification controls, banning use 
of rubber in nonessential products, and 
allocation of natural rubber and pri- 
vately produced synthetic rubber were 
the principal items missing from the 
full controls exercised during the war. 


World-Total Production 


Complete figures for 1950 are not 
available at the time this article goes 
to press. Estimating December natural 
rubber production at 150,000 long tons, 
however, we come up with a world total 
of 1,855,000 tons for the year, far ex- 
ceeding the 1949 figure of 1,487,500 tons, 
and the previous high of 1,600,000 tons 
estimated for 1941. In the period June-— 
November 1950, output averaged 168,000 
tons per month, a figure hitherto unap- 
proached. Allowing for normal seasonal 
influences, a production close to 1,940,000 
tons would have been achieved in 1950 
had tapping been as extensive in the first 
half as in the second half of the year. 

The accompanying table reviews the 
production estimates for the principal 


Estimated World Natural Rubber 
Production—1941 and 1948-50 


[In 1,000 long tons] 
Other 
Producing area 1950 | 1949 | 1948 | 1941 | peak year 
1920-47 

Malaya 

Estates 374 4101 404 370 

Smallholders 331 271 294 230 
Indonesia 

Estates 170 167 102 300 

Smallholders 525 264 330 350 
Ceylon 113 89 95 99 (106 (1943) 
Thailand 110 O4 Ha) 15 
British Borneo 82 61 62 57 
Indochina 15 43 44 75 | 76 (1942) 
India 16 16 15 17 | 18 (1940) 
Other Asia and 

Oceania 14 10 12 15 
Liberia 29 28 25 ~ 
Other Afr.ca 19 17 17 9 | 37 (1944) 
Brazil 20 21 20 17 | 20 (1944) 
Other America 7 6 9 8 | 23 (1945) 

Total 1,855 |1,488 (1,525 |1, 600 


Source: 1950, estimated by writer on basis of 10- or 


ll-month data. Other years, Secretariat of the Rubber 
Study Group. 





rubber-producing areas in the past 3 
years and in 1941. The 1950 figures are 
subject to correction when final figures 
are available, for they include estimates 
for December of that year. For Malaya, 
Indonesia, Ceylon, Thailand, British 
Borneo, and Liberia, the 1950 figures 
are all-time highs. 

Production of synthetic rubber was in- 
creased in the United States and Canada 
in 1950. Production in the United States 
was approximately 476,000 tons in that 
year, compared with 393,689 tons in 1949, 
The peak year for the United States was 
1945, with 719,404 tons. Canadian out- 
put was a record 58,000 tons, as against 
46,600 tons in 1949; the previous peak 
was 50,981 tons reported in 1946. Output 
behind the Iron Curtain is unknown. 

Total production of new rubber, there- 
fore, was about 2,390,000 tons in 1950, 
an increase of 24 percent over the 1949 
total of 1,928,000 tons. 


Record Figures in 1950 


World new-rubber consumption 
amounted to approximately 2 235,000 
long tons in 1950, on the basis of in- 
complete figures. Of this total, roughly 
1,685,000 tons was natural and 570,000 
tons was synthetic. Included in this 
figure were imports of natural rubber 
into Russia and China estimated at 
80,000 tons and 70,000 tons, respectively. 
In 1949, total consumption was estimated 
at 1,887,500 tons—1,437,500 tons natural 
and 450,000 tons synthetic. Natural- 
rubber imports into Russia in 1949 were 
estimated at 105,000 tons, and into China, 
at 27,500 tons. 

Consumption in the United States in 
1950 was more than 1,246,00 tons, ac- 
cording to preliminary statistics. This 
was 11 percent greater than the previous 
record of 1,122,327 tons reported in 1947, 
The 1949 figure was 988,903 tons. Con- 
sumption of natural rubber included in 
these totals was about 714,000 tons in 
1950, 562,661 tons in 1947, and 574,522 
tons in 1949. 

Consumption of new rubber in foreign 
countries other than Russia and China 
appears to have been about 860,000 tons 
in 1950, as compared with 765,000 tons 
in 1949, the previous high. Consump- 
tion of synthetic rubber in these coun- 
tries was about 40,000 tons in 1950 and 
35,000 tons in 1949. New-rubber con- 
sumption in the United Kingdom ap- 
parently exceeded 220,000 tons in 1950, 
well above the former record of 196,286 
tons for 1948. Canada consumed about 
68,000 tons, as compared with 62,121 tons 
in 1948. Incomplete statistics indicate 
that new consumption records were also 
established in France, Australia, and 
Brazil. 

Reaching the highest level since 1926, 
the New York price for No. 1 smoked 
sheet ranged between a low of 18 cents 
per pound and a high of 86 cents, aver- 
aging 41.2 cents for the year. In con- 
trast, the 1949 price moved within the 
narrow range of 15% cents to 1934 cents, 
averaging 17.6 cents, the same as in 1939. 

In London, the 1950 spot price aver- 
aged 2s. 9%od., just under the 1925 aver- 
age of 2s. 114%46d. The 1950 high, how- 
ever, was 5s. 11d., considerably above the 
1925 high of 4s. 8d. 
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SUMMARY OF IMPORT LICENSE AND EXCHANGE CONTROL REGULATIONS 
IN PRINCIPAL FOREIGN COUNTRIES APPLYING TO IMPORTS 
FROM THE UNITED STATES 


(Revised as of January 25, 1951 


Prepared in the Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce 


In many countries foreign goods may not be imported unless covered by an import 
jleense which must be obtained by the importer and in certain cases must have been 
granted before the order for the goods has been placed. 
to the extreme scarcity of dollar exchange, the authorities require that an exchange permit 


be obtained before the goods may be paid for. 
should make certain that the importer has obtained these permits, if required. 


Also in many countries, owing 


Before shipping his goods, the exporter 


He should 


insist on being informed as to the identifying number or symbol of the document. 


Country 


Afghanistan 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 

Arabian peninsula areas 
Saudi Arabia 


Aden, Bahrein, Qatar, 
Trucial, Oman 
Kuwait, Muscat 
Oman, Yemen 
Argentina 


nd 


Australia 


Austria 


Belgium-Luxembourg¢g 


Belgian Cong 


Bolivia 


Brazil 


British Colonies, not 
fied elsew here.4 


3p 


Bulgaria 
Burma 
Canada 


Cey lon 
Chile 


China 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 


Cuba 
Czechoslovakia 


Denmark 


Dominican Republi 


Ecuador 


Egypt- 

E] Salvador 
Ethiopia 
Finland 
France 


French overseas territories 
not elsewhere specified. 


Is import license necessary? 


Yes, for most items 


Yes 

Yes; on almost all commodi- 
lies 

Yes 

No 

No: ¢ xcept for a few com- 


modities Certain prod- 
ucts are subject to import 
quota 


Yes 


Yes; except for a small num- 
ber of commodities. 


Most commodities may be 
imported under a ‘‘declara 
tion in lieu of license’ 
Import license required 
ior items amounting to ap 
proximately 30 percent of 
import track 


Ye 

Yes 

Yes; except for a few prod 
uct Dollar import per 
mits issued only for speci 
fied essential 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No; except for butter and 


certain steel items. 


Yes 

Yes; except for an extensive 
list of articles importablk 
with free market exchange; 
must be obtained prior to 


shipment of goods and 
copy must be sent to ex- 
porter 

Yes 

Ye 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes (with exceptions 

No 

Yes; must be presented in 
order to obtain the con- 


sular invoice. Some lux- 

ury imports prohibited. 
Yes; unlicensed imports are 

subject to confiscation. 
No 


No; except on products sub- 


ject to export license in 
country of origin. 

es 

Yes; obtainable for ‘“‘essen- 


tials’ only 
Yes 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Is exchange permit required? 


No 


Yes; for all imports; granted 
only for ‘‘listed’’ products 
Application should be filed 


prior to confirmation ol 
purchase order. 

Import license carries right 
to foreign exchange. 

Yes; approval by Foreign 
Trade Commission is pre- 
requisite for foreign ex- 
change permit 

Yes 

Yes 


No; import license authorizes 
purchase of exchange, but 
is not a guarantee that ex- 
change will be granted 

Yes 


Yes; import license generally 
assures release of foreign 
exchange. 


es. 


Yes. 
Yes, but system is not in- 
tended to restrict trade; 


permits are freely available 
from commercial banks 
and are not required in ad- 
vance of receipt of goods. 
Exchange is purchased on 
the open market. 

Yes. 

Yes; in form of notation on 
import license, where this 
is required. 


Yes 

Yes. 

Yes, for imports with official 
exchange. No permit re- 
quired for imports with 
free market exchange. 

No. 

Import license automatically 
provides for allocation of 
necessary foreign exchange. 

Yes. For goods subject to 
license, copy of license 
with customs certification 
of importation takes place 
of exchange license. 

No; but all applications for 
foreign exchange require 
government approval 
which is granted almost 
automatically for bona fide 
commercial transactions. 


Import license carries the 
right to foreign exchange 
(Central Bank of Ecua- 
dor 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes; import license carries 


right to foreign exchange. 
Issued simultaneously with 
the import license. 
Import license carries right 
to foreign exchange. 


The following tabulation of the import and exchange permits required in foreign coun 


tries has been prepared as 





a general guide to exporters. 
marily to goods of United States origin and/or payable in United States dollars 


These regulations apply pri- 


Neces- 


sary detailed information may be obtained by writing the Office of International Trade 
of the Department of Commerce 


Country 


Germany 


Greece 


Guatemala 


Haiti 
Hashemite 
dom. 
Honduras 
Hong Kong 


Jordan King- 


Hungary 
Iceland 


India 


Indochina 


Indonesia 


Iran 


Iraq 


Ireland 
Israel 


Italy 


Japan 


Korea, Republic of § 
Lebanon 
Liberia 


Malaya, Federation of 
Mexico 


Morocco: 
French Zone 
Spanish Zone 


Tangier (International 


Zone). 
Netherlands 
Netherlands West Indies 
Newfoundland. 

Canada.)® 
New Zealand 


(See 


Nicaragua 


Norway 


Is import license necessary? 


Yes 


Yes; license granted only for 
limited number of essen- 
tial products.2 

No; but importation of a 
few items prohibited. 

No 

Yes 


No 

Only in the case of certain 
foodstuffs and other speci- 
fied imports.® 
es 


Yes 


Yes 
Yes 


No; but prospective imports 
must come within annual 
or supplemental quotas; 
for period ending March 
20, 1951, quotas have been 
lifted on anum ber of prod- 
ucts considered essential. 

Yes; goods exported before 
license is Obtained are 
confiscated. 

For a few products only 

Yes 


Yes; from Italian Exchange 
Office except “list A” 
(mostly industrial raw 
materials which require 
only bank ‘‘benestare’’). 

Yes 


Yes 

Yes 

For arms, ammunition, and 
rice only. 

Yes 

Yes. For a specified list of 
articles. 


Yes 
Yes 


No 


Yes 
No; except for certain items * 


Yes 


No; but importers must 
register orders with the 
National Bank prior to 
importation. Presenta- 
tion of copy of registered 
order is a prequisite to is- 
suance of consular invoice 


and clearance of mer- 
chandise through Nica- 
raguan customs. 

Yes 


Is exchange permit required? 


No; the granting of import 
license automatically pro- 
vides for the allocation of 
foreign exchange. 

Yes; import permit 
right to open a 
credit. 


NO, 


carries 
letter of 


No. 
Yes. 


No 
Only in those cases where an 
import license is necessary. 


Yes, 

Yes; it is usually issued con- 
currently with import li- 
cense, but does not guaran- 
tee allocation of exchange, 
which depends on estab- 
lishment of priority and 
availability of foreign ex- 
change. 

Yes; however, foreign ex- 
change is automatically re- 
leased upon presentation of 
validated import license to 
exchange bank. 

Import license carries right to 
foreign exchange. 

Yes; all foreign exchange 
transactions are controlled 
by the Foreign Exchange 
Institute. 


es. 
Yes; permits are obtained 
through licensed dealers. 
Yes 


Yes; import license usually 
carries right to foreign 
exchange. 

Yes; combined with import 
permit in same document.’ 


Import license carries right 
to foreign exchange. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 


Yes. 
No. 


Yes. 

Import license carries 
to foreign exchange. 

No. 


right 


Yes (‘payment attest’’). 
Yes 


Import license carries right 
to foreign exchange. 

No; registration of import 
orders authorizes purchase 
of exchange. 


An authorization to transfer 
foreign exchange must be 
obtained from the Bank of 
Norway and will usually 
be noted on the import 
license, 
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Country Is import license necessary’ 


Pakistan Yes 


No; but a few items subject 
to quota restrictions 
Paraguay No 
Peru No; but importation of some 
items from the United 
States is prohibited 
Philippine Republic Yes 


Panama 


Poland Yes 
Portugal (including the | Yes 
Azores and Madeira 


Portuguese Colonies Yes 
Rumania Yes 
Singapore Yes 


Yes; largely limited to essen- 


Spain (incluidng the Ca- 
tial raw materials 


nary Islands 


























Spanish Colonies Yes 


Surinan Yes 


Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. ¢ 


Department of Commerce. 


permit from the Banco do Brazil 
‘Includes Bermuda, British West Indies, 


tectorates, and Trusteeship territories 


pended in Shanghai on December 19, 1950 





Is exchange permit required? 


Yes; however, foreign ex- 
change is automatically re- 
leased upon presentation of 
validated import license to 
exchange bank 

No. 


Yes 
No 


Possession of a valid import 
license entitles holders to 
exchange cover, under gen- 
eral or specific exchange 
license, depending on type 
of transaction. 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes. 

Yes 

Yes. 





? 


Country Is import license necessary?| Isexchange permit required? 


Sweden Yes; rigid controls, A few Yes. 
minor products are ex- 
empt from import license.? 


However, foreign @x- 
change, including dollar 
exchange, is automatically 
made available if the jim. 
port license specifies pay. 
ment in such currency, and 
if the license is registered 
with a foreign exchange 
bank within two months 
after its issuance 

No difficulty in regard to ex. 


Switzerland Import licensesarenecessary 


for about 40 percent of change. 
Swiss imports, however, 
licenses for most of these 
are granted freely - 
Syria Yes Yes 
Taiwan (Formosa) ze... . .| Yes, except for certain Goy. 


ernment purchases. 
Thailand No; except for passenger oO. 
ears, motorcycles and cer 
tain paint oils 
Turkey Yes Yes; special exchange license 
from the Control Office; 


All imports. The 


A report summarizing in greater detail the license and exchange control requirements 
of European countries and certain African areas and the status of private trading with the 
United States is available from the Field Offices of the Department of Commerce or the 
). Price 50 cents 

2 American exporters May obtain information regarding the import controls on their 
products by writing the Office of International Trade or one of the Field Offices of the 


} All exchange transactions amounting to more than 20,000 cruzeiros require an exchange 
i 


British E 
Guiana, British Honduras, Northern and Southern Rhodesia, and minor colonies, pro- 


5 Unofficial reports indicate that all transactions in United States dollars were sus 


lice nse 


‘ The complete list of commodities for which an import 
Butter, cheese, margarine, flour, rice and rice products, sugar, meat of all kinds, tin, tin- 


import 
license, after approval by 
the Foreign Exchange In- 
stitute, insures the release 
of the corresponding for- Africa, Basutoland, Be- 
eign exchange, in accord- chuanaland, and Swazi- 
ance with the terms of the land 

license. Special exchange 
rates are in effect for most 
import products. Under 
the regulations of October 
22, 1950, part or all the 
foreign exchange required 
for most products must be 
purchased on the Madrid 
‘free market,”’ at the pre- 
vailing rate. (See For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, U.S.S.R 
Nov. 20, 1950 


Union of South Africa (in- 
cluding South West 


United Kingdom 


Uruguay 


Import license carries right to 


foreign exchange 


Yes Venezuela 


Yugoslavia 


linen piece goods, 


Yes. Withexception of afew The 


Yes; except for 


Yes; importing government Yes; 


one application suffices for 
both import permit and 
exchange control purposes, 
import license carries 
specified imports from soft right to foreign exchange 
currency countries all im- up to amount expressed 
ports are subject to license in local currency in rele. 
issued by the Director of ative import license 
Imports and Exports in 

the Union. Imports from 

all countries of a long list 

of “‘unessential’’ items are 

prohibited 


Yes; except for a few prod- | Yes. 


ucts.¢ 

essential | No; import license, where re- 
quired, carries right to for- 
eign exchange 

all exchange allocated 
agencies responsible for by U.S. 8S. R. State Bank 

securing Own permit. upon receipt of import 

license, 


articles 


No;except forapproximately No 


20 tariff items.? 


Yes Yes 


plate, coal, coke, cotton yarn, diamonds, gold, gunny bags, cotton linings and poplin, 
lead, cutlery, whisky, beer, manufactured tobacco, glas 
sheet, iron and steel, zine and articles manufactured of zinc 
The importer buys his dollar exchange on the basis of the daily free-1rarket rate, 
§ Asa result of the outbreak of hostilities in Korea on June 25, 1950, the status of im port 
ind exchange controls is not known. 


plate and 


Until that date foreign exchange was purchased by 


registered importers and approved end users at publicly announced foreign exchange 


1uctions, and, between auctions, from the Korean Foreign Exchange Bank by noncom- 


mercial holders of exchange permits and, with the concurrence of the Currency Stabiliza- 


and West Africa, British 


tion Board, by commercial users of foreign exchange holding an import licens« 
* Since March 1949, Newfoundland has been a Province of Canada 


’ Importers must conclude a contract for purchase of exchange with the Bank of Para 


guay before purchasing abroad. 


Copies of a memorandum entitled ‘“‘Summary of Import Controls in the Union of 


is necessary follows South Africa’’ 





are available from the Near East and African Division, or the field offices 
of the Department of Commerce. 
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(Continued from p. 21) 


Yugoslav Railroads and the 
Five-Year Plan 






















The railways of Yugoslavia have fulfilled 
their Five-Year Plan a year ahead of time, 
states the Yugoslav press. A celebration 
was held in connection with this achieve- 
ment, at which the Minister of Railways 
credited the workers with performing 10,- 
600,000,000 net ton-kilometers of transport 
service during 1951, whereas the Five-Year 
Plan had established 10,500,000,000 net ton- 
kilometers as the goal. 

Although the final goal for passenger 
transportation was 90,000,000 passengers, the 
Yugoslav railroads carried 143,000,000 passen- 
gers during the year just ended, and at the 
same time hauled 4,300,000 carloads of 
freight, instead of the 3,800,000 anticipated 
by the Plan. 

Despite this expansion of service, the rail- 
ways are stated to have accomplished con- 
siderable economies in the consumption of 
fuel and lubricants and “have found a place 
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among the most economically operated rail 
systems of Europe.” Transportation costs 
have been reduced by 40 percent since 1946. 

Other achievements announced by the 
Minister of Railways were 100 percent ful- 
fillment of the plan to install air brakes on 
80 percent of the standard-gauge rolling 
stock and the construction of 1,359.8 kilo- 
meters of new rail lines since the inaugura- 
tion of the Five-Year Plan. Since, in addi- 
tion to completed construction, some 467 
more kilometers are being built, it was 
officially predicted that the Five-Year Plan 
for railroad construction will be completed 
in 1951 and will provide Yugoslavia with a 
rail network of 11,750 kilometers. The Minis- 
ter of Railways admitted that inefficient 
operation is still a problem, however, and 
called for greater productivity and maximum 
effective use of available resources. 

The rail-transportation system as a whole 
has fulfilled the Five-Year Plan by 108 per- 
cent, according to a report published De- 
cember 24, 1950; the plan for freight trans- 
portation has been 97 percent fulfilled; and 
that for passenger transportation, 159 per- 
cent. 

The report made no attempt to explain the 
discrepancy between this percentage figure 
and the previous statement that the Five- 
Year Plan for freight transportation in terms 
of ton-kilometers has been surpassed. Pos- 
sibly the 97-percent figure takes into ac- 
count certain other factors, such as the 


number of cars loaded, which are below the 
goal and might account for the less than 
100 percent fulfillment of the over-all plan, 
Similarly, although the goal for transporta- 
tion of passengers was fulfilled by slightly 
more than 159 percent, other factors may 
have been responsible for this slight reduc- 
tion in the over-all percentage figure. 


Tanganyika To Inaugurate 
Broadcasting in 1951 


Preparations are under way by the Tan- 
ganyika Government for the development of 
broadcasting in 1951, according to a United 
States consulate report. Provision has been 
made for the employment of a radio engi- 
neer, an assistant radio engineer, and other 
staff at a total cost of £2,730 ($7,644). 

It is proposed to commence broadcasting 
on an experimental basis in the area of Dar 
es Salaam with a 1-kilowatt transmitter op- 
erating on medium wave, and in this way 
to obtain experience in putting over African 
programs. 

The scheme for the development of broad- 
casting will eventually include the setting 
up of receiving sets in the principal meeting 
places of the main towns in the Territory. 
The broadcasts will include not only pro- 
grams for Africans but for Asians and Euro- 
peans as well. 
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